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A special teacher or supervisor to successfully 
carry on her work must have special training. 
The only school in the country devoted exclusively 
to training its pupils to teach and supervise 
| MUSIC, DRAWING, PHYSICAL TRAINING, 
| PENMANSHIP, DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND 

MANUAL TRAINING as taught in PUBLIC 
| and NORMAL Schools is the claim of this 
| institution. 

Superintendents desiring teachers to handle 
one or more of these branches or students wish- 

| ing to take up this line of work address the Secre- 
tary for catalogue and copy of the SCHOOL 
CHRONICLE. 





This system is the result of special study and 
experience in the training of school children to 
write, and combines perfectly the elements of sim- 
plicity, utility, and beauty. It maintains many val- 
uable features not possessed by any other series at 
any price, and covers in six books the work which 
in other series requires eight books. The same copies 
occur in both the Medium Slantand Vertical Editions, 
thus making the books interchangeable. In the first 
two books, the copies are repeated half way down 
the page, thus enabling the beginner to do better 
work. The lower books contain attractive illustra- 







tions and interesting and instructive work. In the 


higher books many practical forms are introduced. 
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American Book Company |) 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Founded in 1888 by Mrs. Emma A. Thomas 


558 Woodward Avenue 


| DETROIT, . . . MICHIGAN 


MESERVEW’S TEXT-BOOKS IN BOOKKEEPING 
Single and Double Entry for High Schools. Single Entry fur Grammar Schools 
No text-books on the subject have proved so uniformly successful as the Meservey’s. 
They are universally commended. If Bookkeeping is in your Course of Study and you 
are not acquainted with the Meservey’s text-books send for sample copy. 















THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, - - - 76 Summer Street, Boston 
SUCCESS IS READINESS FOR OCCASION.” 
—Channing. 





Heretofore we have addressed our little talks in this publication to the edu- 
cational public at large, now we want to say a word to YOU personally, just as | 
if we were standing face to face. It does not matter what your position is, we 
want you to feel that what you read in this space is written for YOUR benefit. 


In preparing your specifications for supplies for the next school year, we can 
help you to select the right pencil for the particular work in your school; by 
sending you DIXON’S PENCIL GUIDE and DIXON’S SCHCOL CATALOGUE. These 
two books contain just the information you have been wishing that someone 
would print. They are yours for the asking. 
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Fifth Readers, and a Teachers’ 
Edition for Elementary Grades 


it aims 


To inspire a love of good music 
To develop a musical voice 
To teach sight singing 


To cultivate musical interpretation 


A FEW QUOTATIONS FROM MUSICIANS: 


‘“The best ever published in this country for 
school use,”’ 


‘‘The course contains the best in all music.”’ 


‘*The course marks a notable era in American art 
education.” 
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Text-Books of Art Education 


BOOK SEVEN 
of this Series is now ready for delivery. 
mailed, postpaid, for 55 cents 

For the convenience of the New England teachers, we are pleased 
to announce that a complete line of our publications are on sale at 
the store of J. L. Hammett & Company, Boston, Mass. 


Sample copies will be 


THE PRANG SUMMER SCHOOL 


for Drawing will be conducted for three weeks, beginning July 
Twenty-third, 1906. Announcements and detailed information 
will be sent upon request. 





The Prang Educational Company 


NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO 








THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF NORMAL METHODS 


Eastern Session, New England Conservatory 
of Music, Boston, July 10th to July 27th, 


EDGAR 0. SILVER, President 


An ideal opportunity for studying methods 
of teaching music and drawing. 

Practical work from the start is offered in 
all lines. 

The faculty includes the most successful 


specialists in the country. 


Many of the most prominent supervisors 
have received their training here. 

A delightful vacation outing combined with 
excellent professional training. 


WILLIAM M. HATCH 
Business Manager, Eastern Session 


221 Columbus Avenue, Boston 


OFFERS THE BEST TRAINING FOR SPECIAL WORK 








What Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 


TO PRUVE that Daus’ “ ss ” 
is the best and simplest device ee 
making 100 copies from pen- 
written and 50 en from , 
written original, we will ship 
complete duplicator, cap size, 
without deposite, on ten (10) 
days’ trial. 
Price $7.50 less trade t 
discount of 334%. or ne 
THE FELIX P. H. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Building, 111 John 8t., New York City. 













TEACHERS’ HELP MANUALS 


Paper, 25 cents each; or 5 copies for $1. 


Practical Grammar. 500 Exercises. 
mour Eaton. Fifteenth thousand. 
500 exercises adapted to all grades. 


Manual of Correspondence. 


Edited by Seymour Eaton. 
Twentieth thousand. 


A complete course of instruc- 


tion in social and business correspondence; with a 


large variety of forms and exercises. 
Mechanics’ Arithmetic. By W. V. Wright, B.A. 
Thirteenth thousand. Contains nearly 700 problems 


in practical measurement suitable for beginners, 
with answers. 


Easy Problems for Young Thinkers, Edited by Sey- 
mour Eaton. Twelfth thousand. Contains over 800 
exercises and problems, with answers, for review 
work in the lower grammar grades. 


Discount on large orders, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 


29-A BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


Edited by Sey- 
Contains over 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


Hon. W. W. Sretson, Maine: Ideals keep the 
lieart pure, the thought clear, and the act righteous. 

PrincipaL C. W. Evans, East Orange, N./.: 
After good public schools, there is nothing more 
important to the well being of our young people 
than ample public playgrounds. 


PRINCIPAL GitBert B. Morrison, St. Loues 
High School: Secret fraternities are especially 
condemned in public schools, which are essentially 
democratic, and should not be breeding places for 
social differentiation. 


SuPERINTENDENT H. D. Hervey, Alalden, Mass : 
As an aid to discipline, as a means of producing 
harmony of thought and action, as a refining and 
ennobling influence, as a means of giving courage, 
hope, and inspiration, music is of the greatest 
service. 

SUPERINTENDENT J. A. SHawAn, Columbus, O.: 
Some general directions should be given from time 
to time to see that the work properly dovetails in 
the course of study and harmonizes with the gen- 
eral plans of the schools, otherwise the more the 
tcacher thinks out her own work and works out her 
own thought, the better. 


SUPERINTENDENT H. L. ALLEN, Dalton, Mass. : 
It should be the duty of the medical inspectors to 
discover anything wrong in the sanitary conditions 
of the buildings, to examine carefully all children 
suspected of any diseases, and to disclose any rea- 
sons why some children should not be in school, or 
be doing all the prescribed work of a class or grade. 

SUPERINTENDENT T. H. Stone, Madison County, 
Jowa: Do not think you can teach successfully 
and also run to parties two or three nights each 
week. Just as sure as you do this you will be the 
subject of the talk of the neighborhood, and you 
will rapidly lower yourself in the estimation of all. 
Permit neither dancing nor card playing in or 
about the schoolhouse. 


SUPERINTENDENT FRANK P. Davison, Zurners 
Falls, Mass.: Wave we not a right to demand 
that the schools shall so train the imagination of 
our children that they shall not only see things as 
they are, but shall see things as they were in the 
beginning, or as they will be in the ending, or as 
they ought to be in their perfecting? Is it too 
much to expect that our children shall not only be 
able to see clearly, and to imagine vividly, but that 
they shall also think independently? 





THE TEACHER’S NEED. 
BY SARAH L. ARNOLD. 


The teacher’s life is a life of giving. Day 
after day, month after month, year after year, 
we stand in the presence of the children, giving 
ourselves in answer to their need. No one who 
has never stood in the teacher’s place, thus min- 
istering to thirty, forty, fifty, or, too often, sixty or 
seventy little ones can realize the severe draught 
upon heart and brain, upon nerve and muscle, that 
this service involves. We must know matter and 
method, we must enter into the lives of the children, 
we must learn to comprehend wayward natures, we 
must bring order out of chaos, and peace out of 
turbulence; and this, not once, but again and again, 
day after day, year after year. 

This cannot be done without a full and complete 
surrender of ourselves to our work. Every teacher 
knows this. Time must be spent in preparation of 
lessons, study for new lines of work, visits to par- 
ents and children, and the manifold other demands 
which our duties make upon us. Time, thought, 
and energy are constantly employed in the doing of 
the work to which we have given ourselves. Is it 
not a drudgery from which we would free our- 
selves? Is there no other way in which we can 
accomplish our end? Have we anything but weari- 
ness and discouragement to show for our unending 
labor? 

These are questions which do creep into the 
weary last hours of the school year, questions 
which suggest a problem which we have before us 
to solve, a need which must be satisfied. 

One truth we teachers need to keep in mind— 
giving involves and implies getting. We cannot 
impart knowledge which is not in our possession: 
we cannot give strength when we are weak; we 
cannot inspire others unless we ourselves have 
access to some fount of inspiration. If our work is 
in any degree a drudgery to us, we aré warned 
that we need to drink deep at the spring which 
shall supply our need. If the day’s work or the 
year’s work finds us faint and spent, we are thus 
taught that we need to turn to the source of cour- 
age and strength. 

How shall we do it? A wise question for us to 
ask in these June days, looking back on the year so 
nearly spent, looking forward to the vacation 
which should prepare for the year to come. We 
have labored till nerves quiver and the tired bodies 
rebel. How shall we find recreation? How shall 
we grow equal to the demands of another year? 

There is an answer to this question. But first let 
us ask another. Have we given wisely, if June 
finds us with aching bodies and quivering nerves? 
Must our teaching involve such tension and striv- 
ing, such care and anxiety, as are fast carving deep 
lines in young faces, and setting sharp edges in 
voices once joyous and sweet? 

No; it is the care, and anxiety, and tension—it 
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is the worry that drains us of our vitality, not the 
work. The work may be, should be, normal, 
natural, serene. It must have these characteristics, 
if it is to be well done. The hurry and worry fail to 
accomplish their purpose. The noise and flutter 
are a confession of weakness. The child feels it, 
and at once our work becomes more difficult. We 
feel it, and knowing nothing better, flutter the 
more, forgetting that our strength lies in quietness 
and confidence—by which alone can quietness and 
confidence be inspired. 

Where shall we find them? First, in adequate 
preparation for our work. Added to the knowl- 
edge, the power, the training, which the young man 
derives from his college course is the feeling of 
confidence begotten by the knowledge that he has 
had adequate preparation for the work before him, a 
feeling not to be despised. If you and I have any 
influence with any young girl preparing to teach, 
it behooves us to help her to appreciate this truth, 
that the time wisely spent in preparation will do 
much to lighten the burden laid upon her in the 
future years. Let us urge the best possible prepa- 
ration which the times and her purse and energies 
afford, that she may go in the strength of it to quiet 
ard confident work. But if the times demand of us 
work for which we are not adequately prepared, 
our energies may better be directed to learning 
how to do it, even now, than to attempt any substi- 
tute. If we are not confident in our knowledge and 
power, we shall go, halting and afraid, to unsatis- 
factory work and its accompanying worry. Hence, 
it is often the part of wisdom to spend an evening 
in reading Thoreau, rather than in correcting a set 
of papers on the bumblebee; better yet, to spend an 
afternoon in the meadows with the bees, or our 
native wit will suggest to us that an evening spent 
in the library, or in listening to a lecture on history, 
may redound to the credit of our history class as 
no test could. We must take in, if we would give 
out. Let us remember it, and apportion our time 
more wisely; learn to know the greater from the 
less. 

Again, one source of strength and confidence lies 
in good health. How wondrous is the difference 
between the joyousness, the buoyancy, the judg- 
ment, of ourselves in good health and the same 
selves weighed down by a headache. So great is it, 
that we ought to know, forever and forever, after 
the first consciousness of the difference, that good 
health should be treasured as the pearl of great 
price. We are urged by home interests, by intel- 
lectual ambition, by unthinking zeal, to engage in 
so many lines of work that our nerves feel the ten- 
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sion. The heavens change their aspect. We wear 
blue glasses. John was never before so dull, Kate 
so mischievous, burdens were never so heavy, 
time was never so short. We tighten our grip 
upon our work, and plunge wildly ahead. If we 
were more rested, we could more easily read the 
laws of creation, and know we were wasting our 
energies. 

We must keep well, and keep cool. Once again, 
the quietness and confidence will not stay with us if 
we ourselves are without inspiration. The teacher 
must be a woman, or man, of abiding faith and 
courage, of infinite patience. Such a soul must 
know a greater, such a teacher must be greatly 
taught. Oh! it is well for us to turn away, again 
and again, from the petty details of our work, 
which, if we dwelt thereon, would so soon 
make drudges of us all; but we must turn to con- 
template great truths,—to be inspired by noble 
thoughts. Well for us who find in friend or teacher 
the living embodiment of such truths; but for us all 
the experience of the ages has been written, and 
the pages of a good book shall supply our need 
whensoever we will. Who can measure the force 
of an inspiring thought or tell the influence of a 
noble character? As such a force, such an influ- 
ence, enters upon our lives, we are indeed 
recreated, made ready for the work to which our 
lives are devoted. Are we not wise when we stay 
our hurried course to drink at such fountains by the 
way? 

Health, preparation, inspiration, these three are 
needed to give us the confidence and quietness 
which shall ensure strength in our work. The 
vacation plans are now completed, doubtless. Do 
they include all three? And are they devoid of the 
rush and tumult which we so heartily deplore? 
Quite as surely devoid of the listless idleness which 
often passes for rest? 

Thousands -of teachers are even now speeding 
across the continent, hastening to the childhood 
home, to the summer visit, to the ocean voyage, or 
the quiet haven. Seeking, may they find the true 
rest, which is the “fitting of self for its sphere,” so 
that they may in September serenely enter upon 
the year of strength and tranquil toil:— 


Like the star 

Which shines afar, 
Without haste, 
Without rest, 

Let each one wheel 
With steady stay 
Round the task 
Which rules the day, 
And do his best. 





Henry van Dyke. I care not whether a man is called a tutor, an instructor, or a fulj 


professor; nor whether any academic degrees adorn his name; nor how many facts or 


symbols of facts he has stored away in his brain. If he has these four powers: clear sight, . 
quick imagination, sound reason, and right, strong will, I call him an educated man, and fit 


to be a teacher. 
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THE ELEVATION OF WAGE-EARNERS.— (Il.) 


BY FANNIE FERN ANDREWS. 


Having in mind the dual responsibility of the 
school, let us consider how each study prepares for 
the work and for the leisure. The average gram- 
mar school graduate has received instruction in 
language, arithmetic, geography, elementary 
science, history, physical training, music, drawing, 
and manual training. 

In language is included reading, writing, spell- 
ing, grammar, and literature. Children learn to 
read prose and poetry; they are thus enabled to 
read the daily news, magazines, and books. They 
learn the art of writing, are taught to express 
themselves both orally and in composition, and be- 
come acquainted with some of the principles of cor- 
rect speech. 

How does this language work prepare these 
boys and girls for their future occupations? A 
knowledge of reading and writing is a general 
foundation for every pursuit. While the unskilled 
laborer is indirectly benefited by his ability to read, 
in that it may arouse in him ‘an ambition for a better 
class of work, or an ambition to perform his work 
in a more skilful manner, the skilled workman is 
materially benefited in that it enables him to read 
what others have achieved in his line of work, so 
that he may build ona foundation already estab- 
lished. Unskilled as well as skilled laborers, how- 
ever, if they expect to rise above the rank and file, 
are called upon to write intelligently orders to those 
below them and reports to those above. Even the 
street sweepers are looked after by a gang leader 
who must be able to read the orders issued from 
headquarters and to write out time-cards and re- 
ports. And, too, we must not forget the very im- 
portant sociological effect of intelligent reading 
among all classes of people, who may be swayed in 
their judgment by one-sided arguments unless they 
can gain through newspaper and other reading the 
necessary facts which enable them to form inde- 
pendent judgments. Intelligent reading is a great 
factor in the industrial world, for it allows the 
wage-earner to compare conditions not only in his 
own occupation but in others, not only in his own 
country but in other countries, thus enabling him to 
appreciate his position as a part of an economic 
unit. 

What is the influence of this language training 
upon the leisure time? The ability to read books 
affords an opportunity for pleasure and for continu- 
ous education. The use of newspapers and maga- 
zines makes a person acquainted with con- 
temporary events, thus enabling him to take part in 
the conversation of the day, and to get a clearer 
conception of the political unit of which he is a part, 
and of his duties as a citizen. It is hardly necessary 
to emphasize further the great benefit to be derived 
from the habit of good reading; moreover, the im- 
planting of this habit in every child before it leaves 
school is a matter of supreme importance. The 
universal use of the public library would guarantee 
higher standards of social and industrial life. 

In arithmetic, the child has learned the funda- 
mental processes in whole numbers, decimal and 





common fractions, and to manipulate the weights 
and measures used in ordinary life. He has also 
received instruction in percentage, banking, insur- 
ance, square and cube root, partial payments, and 
the ordinary business transactions. 

How will this knowledge help him in his busi- 
ness? Every occupation requires some mathe- 
matical computation. Even the common laborer 
wants to figure out for himself his weekly earnings 
based on so many cents per hour, or so many dol- 
lars per day; and the many workers who receive 
payment in proportion to the amount of work done, 
namely, piece workers, find it-desirable to check up 
their wages at the end of the week by their own 
computation. 

How will this knowledge of arithmetic benefit the 
leisure time? It enables a person to compute his 
private accounts, and aids in his association with 
people. In fact, he could not get on in society with- 
out some knowledge of the fundamental processes 
of arithmetic. 

In geography the child is made acquainted with 
his own country, and finally with the important 
countries in each grand division of the world. The 
child studies the occupations, manners, and cus- 
toms of the people and the commerce of different 
countries. How does this equipment aid in the 
occupations of boys and girls. It will not, in many 
cases, help at all except in the sense that every 
additional gain in knowledge tends to form a 
broader perspective. Of course if a person is en- 
gaged in a business that requires a knowledge of 
geography, as, for example, employment in the 
shipping department of a concern having commer- 
cial relations with different parts of the world, a 
knowledge of geography will materially benefit him. 

How will this knowledge affect the leisure time? 
A person finds his stock of geographical knowledge 
in constant requisition. Without this knowledge, 
an intelligent reading of the newspapers would be 
impossible where references are made to other 
parts of the world. This knowledge furnishes a 
background for aa appreciative interest in the 
world’s events, resulting in a more thorough appre- 
ciation of the happenings of one’s own country. 

Every grammar school graduate has had some 
instruction in elementary science. He begins the 
study of the human body, plants, minerals, animals, 
and phenomena of nature. In such a course we 
have the beginnings of physiology, hygiene, botany, 
mineralogy, zoology, and physics. 

How does this knowledge help in the future busi- 
ness of the child? We have already answered this 
question in the previous sentence by stating that he 
obtains an insight into the different sciences. Thus, 
any business based on these can be carried on to 
better advantage with some knowledge of the 
underlying principles. Then, too, information con- 
cerning physiology and hygiene has a tendency to 
promote health; and health is a prerequisite for 
work. 

How does this knowledge of elementary science 
affect the leisure? Science manifests itself every- 
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where in our daily life. We should feel continually 
bewildered if we knew nothing about science. Such 
knowledge may awaken the desire to understand 
the moving of the electric car, the motion of the 
steam locomotive, the wonders of the telephone. 
The comprehension of the wonderful work of man 
creates a more intense interest in human nature, 
and makes one see in'the achievements of others the 
possibilities of his own efforts. This knowledge 
which the child’ gets of elementary science is also 
a healthful stimulus for a deeper interest in nature. 
Many people delight in and investigate natural 
phenomena in their leisure hours. The collection 
of insects, plants, and minerals helps to reveal the 
beautiful, and to put man in closer touch with 
nature. 

History is the next subject mentioned in the 
school program. Beginning with historical stories 
the course develops into a study of the history of 
this country, and its relations to other countries of 
the world. The outlines of municipal and civic 
government are also taught. 

Any of this knowledge will aid in a person’s busi- 
ness only indirectly. Such instruction, however, 
gives the child a larger view of life ; tends to develop 
sympathy with human beings, lays the foundation 
of an interest in public affairs, and therefore stimu- 
lates good citizenship. 

Almost every school course provides for physical 
training. These exercises aim to develop the differ- 
ent muscles of the body, not only for the purpose 
of preserving the child’s mental and physical equi- 
librium while in school, but for the purpose of lay- 
ing the foundation for a healthy body. Health is 
the great essential of life. 

Vocal music has obtained a_ well-established 
place in the school program. Children are taught 
to sing, to read music in the different keys, and to 
appreciate melody. No direct benefit, however, 
can be derived from this study for the business of 
life except for those who engage in musical occupa- 
tions. This elementary knowledge, however, may 
induce the child to take up the study of music in his 
leisure time, and to partake of the many opportuni- 
ties for listening to good music. Leisure thus spent 
ennobles and satisfies. 

Drawing is another subject which is taught in the 
elementary schools. Aesthetic as well as industrial 
drawing is introduced, first, in making lines and 
plane figures, and then in representing objects 
round us. -The aim is to train the hand and eye; 
to develop the power of observation; to cultivate 
taste and neatness. These qualities are useful in 
every trade and occupation, and prepare for a more 
useful and lucrative career. 

It is needless to point out here the benefits of 
such knowledge in the leisure time. The enjoy- 
ment of life may be greatly increased by the 
habitual use of the pencil in sketching interesting 
objects. 
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Closely related to the study of elementary science 
and of drawing, manual training has naturally won 
its place into the school program. Clay modeling 
is taught in the beginning, often as a continuation 
of kindergarten work, ‘followed by the reproduction 
of objects presented to the child in cardboard and 
thin wood. In many elementary schools in the 
country, the theory and use of the tools for working 
in wood are taught to the boys, sewing and cook- 
ing are taught to the girls. 

It is evident that this instruction tends to de- 
velop skill and pleasure in work, which is essential 
to the performance of good work. Inthis way 
manual training materially benefits the child in his 
future occupation ; for whatever work he performs 
in the beginning of his practical life, unskilled as it 
usually is, requires in some way or other manipula- 
tion with the hands. 

How does this training help in the leisure of the 
boys and girls? Manual training develops the habit 
of doing something, and boys and girls in their 
leisure moments are, therefore, more inclined to 
useful activity. Such is the general equipment of 
the grammar school graduate. 





THE RELATION OF THE SCHOOL TO THE 
LIBRARY. 
BY MR. C. F. TAYLOR, 

Superintendent of Hopedale, Bellingham, and Mendon, Mass. 

The problem before us is of the most practical 
kind, and unfortunately must be solved by most 
impractical people, school teachers and librarians. 
[t is somewhat the same problem that has led to 
the formation of the trusts, for really it is to doa 
specified work with the least possible waste. The 
trust magnates readily foresaw that by combining 
several smaller concerns the raw material for the 
combine could be purchased in larger quantities 
cheaper and a single salesman could sell the entire 
output. ©ur problem is to divide the work of edu- 
cation that there may be no waste, that the school 
and the library shall each have clearly its defined 
work and that there be no conflict. 

How may we train our pupils to enjoy the lib- 
rary and use it to the best advantage? First by 
using it ourselves. This does not mean going in 
Friday night and getting “The House of Mirth” to 
read Saturday and Sunday, or in going in and ask- 
ing the librarian for a book on Panama. It means 
spending time enough to know how to use the card 
catalog; to know what indices the library con- 
tains ; what reference books and in which reference 
books a particular topic may be found most com- 
prehensively and authoritatively. 

It might be a wise economy of time if the 
teachers cannot in the individual way familiarize 
themselves with the treasures of the library to do 
it in small classes under the direction of the libra- 
rian. 


Blessed is he who is fond of his work; let him ask no other blessedness. 





--CARLYLE, 
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THE PUNISHMENT OF CHILDREN.— (X1.) 


BY FELIX ADLER. 


[From lectures given before the Society for Ethical 
Culture of New York. | 


In order that a parent shall properly influence a 
child’s character, it is necessary for him to know 
what that character is, and what the nature is of 
each fault with which he is dealing. I feel almost 
like asking pardon for saying anything so self- 
evident. It seems like saying that a physician who 
is called to a sick-bed, before beginning to pre- 
scribe, should know the nature of the disease for 
which he is prescribing, should not prescribe for 
one disease when he is dealing with another. I do 
not know enough about physicians to say whether 
such mistakes ever happen among them; but that 
such egregious mistakes do occur among parents 
all the time, I am sure. There are many parents 
who never stop to ask before they punish—that is, 
before they prescribe their moral remedies—what 
the nature of the disease is with which their child 
is afflicted. They never take the trouble to make a 
diagnosis of the case in order to treat it correctly. 
There is perhaps not one parent in a thousand who 
has a clear idea of the character of his child, or to 
whom it even so much as occurs that he ought to 
have a clear conception of that character, a map of 
it, a chart of it, laid out, as it were, in his mind. 
The trouble is that attention is not usually called 
to this important matter, and I propose to make it 
the special subject of this address. 

I am prepared at the outset for the objection 
that the case against parents has been overstated. 
There are parents who freely acknowledge: “My 
child is obstinate ; I know it has an obstinate char- 
acter.” Others say: “My child, alas, is untruth- 
ful”; others again: “My child is indolent.” But 
these symptoms are far too indeterminate to base 
upon them a correct reformatory treatment. Such 
symptoms may be due to a variety of causes, and 
not until we have discovered the underlying cause 
in any given case can we be sure that we are follow- 
ing the right method. Take the case, for instance, 
of obstinacy: A child is told to do a certain thing 
and it refuses. Now, here is a dilemma. How 
shall we act? There are those who say: In such 
cases a child must be chastised until it does what it 
is told. A gentleman who was present here last 
Sunday had the kindness to send me during the 
week a copy of John Wesley’s sermons, and in this 
volume, under the head of “Obedience to Parents,” 
I read the following words: “Break your child’s 
will in order that it may not perish. Break its will 
as soon as it can speak plainly—or even before it 
can speak at all. At any rate, as soon as a child is a 
vear old it should be forced to do as it is told, even 
if you have to whip it ten times running; break its 
will in order that its soul may live.” But by fol- 
lowing this line of treatment we may obtain a re- 
sult the very opposite of that which we intended. 
Obstinacy in many cases is due to sensitiveness. 
There are some children as sensitive to impressions 
as is that well-known flower which closes its quiver- 
ing leaves at the slightest touch. These sensitive 





children retreat into themselves at the first sign of 
unfriendliness or aggression from without. The 
reason why such a child does not obey its father’s 
command is not, perhaps, because it is unwilling to 
do as it is told, but because, of the stern face, the 
impatient gesture, the raised voice with which the 
parent accompanies the command, and ‘which jars. 
upon the child’s feelings. If such a parent, in- 
censed at the child’s disobedience, becomes still 
more severe, raises his voice still more, he will only 
make matters worse. The child will shrink front 
him still more and continue its passive resistance. 
In this manner obstinacy, which was at first only a 
passing spell, may become a fixed trait in the 
child’s character. To be sure, we should not, on 
the other hand, treat these sensitive children only 
with caresses. In this way we encourage their sen- 
sitiveness, whereas we should regard it as a weak- 
ness that requires to be gradually but steadily over- 
come. The middle way seems the best. Let the 
parent exact obedience from the child by gentle 
firmness, by a firmness in which there shall be no 
trace of passion, no heightened feeling, and with a 
gentleness which, gentle as it may be, shall be at 
the same time unyielding. But while obstinacy is 
sometimes due to softness of nature, it is at other 
times due to the opposite—to hardness of nature, 
and according to the case we should vary our treat- 
ment. There are persons who having once made 
up their mind to do a thing cannot be moved from 
their resolution by any amount of perstasion. 
These hard natures, these concentrated wills, are 
bound to have their way, no matter whom they in- 
jure, no matter what stands in the way. Such per- 
sons—and we notice the beginnings of this trait in 
children—need to be taught to respect the rights of 
others. Their wills should occasionally be allowed 
to collide with the wills of others, in order that they 
may discover that there are other wills limiting 
theirs, and may learn the necessary lesson of sub- 
mission. In yet other cases obstinacy is due to 
stupidity. Persons of weak intelligence are apt to 
be suspicious. Not understanding the motives of 
others, they distrust them; unwilling to follow the 
guidance of others, they cling with a sort of des- 
peration to their own purpose. These cases may 
be treated by removing the cause of suspicion, by 
patiently explaining one’s motives where it is pos- 
sible to do so, by awakening confidence. 

Again, let us take the fault of untruthfulness. 
One cannot sufficiently commend the wat hfulness 
of those parents who take alarm at the slightest 
sign of falsehood in a child. A lie should always 
put us on our guard. The arch fiend is justly called 
“the father of lies.” The habit of falsehood, when 
it has become settled, is the sure inlet to worse 
vices. At the same time not all falsehoods are 
equally culpable or equally indicative of evil tend- 
ency, and we should have a care to discriminate the 
different causes of falsehood in the young child, in 
order that we may pursue the proper treatment. 
Sometimes falsehood is due to redundant imagina- 
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‘tion, especially in young children who have not yet 
learned to distinguish between fact and fancy. In 
such cases we may restrain the child’s imagination 
by directing its attention to the world of fact, by 
trying to interest it in natural history and the like. 
We should especially set the example of strict ac- 
curacy ourselves in all our statements, no matter 
how unimportant they may be. For instance, if we 
narrate certain occurrences in the presence of the 
child, we should be careful to observe the exact 
order in which the events occurred, and if we have 
made a mistake we should take pains to correct our- 
selves, though the order of occurrence is really im- 
material. Precisely because it is immaterial we 
show by this means how much we value accuracy 
even in little things. Then, again, falsehood is often 
due to the desire for gain. Or it may be due to fear. 
The child is afraid of the severity of the parent’s 
discipline. In that case we are to blame; we must 
relax our discipline. We have no business to tempt 
the child into falsehood. Again, untruthfulness is 
often due to mistaken sympathy, as we see in the 
case of pupils in school, who will tell a falsehood to 
shield a fellow pupil. In the worst cases falsehood 
is inspired by malice. It may be said that the 
proper positive treatment for this fault is to set the 
example of the strictest truthfulness ourselves, to 
avoid the little falsehoods which we sometimes 
allow ourselves without compunction, to show our 
disgust at a lie, to fill the child with a sense of the 
baseness of lying, and above all to find out the 
direct cause which has tempted the child in any 
given case. Asa rule falsehood is only a means to 
an end; children do not tell untruths because they 
like to tell them, but because they have some 
ulterior end in view. Find out what that ulterior 
end is, and instead of directing your attention only 
to the lie, penetrate to the motive that has led the 
child into falsehood, and try to divert it from the 
bad end. Thus you may extract the cause of its 
wrong doing. 


JP ae 6-66-90. 


WORDS FITLY SPOKEN. 


Professor: John W. Spencer of Cornell Univer- 
sity, writing of the work being done to quicken an 
interest in the farm through the rural school, 
Says :-— 

“Do not fail to impress upon the boys and girls 
that never has there been a greater demand for bet- 
ter men in farming than at the present time. A few 
weeks ago I heard of the promotion of a young man 
whom I know to a salary of $2,400 per year, and he 
is earning every cent of it. He knows by experi- 
ence every detail of the dairy business. He has the 
power to make things happen. He has an easy and 
courteous way of getting people to see things from 
his point of view, is of tremendous industry and 
good personal habits. His employers will get more 
annual profit from the salary paid him than from a 
wagon load of dollar-and-a-half-a-day men. 

“There has never been a time in the history of 
agriculture when there was so much room at the 
top as now. I would also say that there has never 
been a time when the top was so far up as now. On 
the other hand, there has never been a time when 
the facilities for climbing were so good as they are 
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now. To reach there, all depends upon the ability 
of the climber. Each decade shows more and 
more that success depends on the man—the man, 
in all vocations, farming not excepted.” 


sennkctsensnionnsslnlpiaililinlintys- 
CHICAGO PROMOTION SCHEME —(II ) 


The courses of study provided for in the Chicago 
promotion scheme are as follows :— 


Education, including history and philosophy of 
education, school organization, science and art of 
instruction, special method, and educational ideals 
and classics. 

Psychology, including introductory psychology, 
genetic and functional psychology, psychology ap- 
plied to education, comparative psychology, the 
psychology of special subjects, and the psychology 
of abnormal, sub-normal, and defective children. 

Mathematics, solid geometry, college algebra, 
trigonometry, analytics, and calculus. 

Physical science, including physics and chem- 
istry. 

Geographical science, including physical, mathe- 
matical, political, and commercial geography, geol- 
ogy, and geographic drawing. 

Biological science, including zoology, 
physiology, hygiene, and nature study. 

Physical education, including applied anatomy, 
the physiology of exercise, and gymnastic history, 
theory, and practice. Students electing courses in 
physical education will not be given credit for 
gymnastic exercise alone, but will be required to 
offer both theory and practice courses, and also to 
offer courses in general physiology and hygiene, 
and the psychology of exercise. 

Music, including both vocal and instrumental 
music, elementary harmony and composition, and 
the history of music. Students electing courses in 
music will be required to offer courses in the 
theory and history of music as well as the vocal and 
instrumental courses, and also to offer at least one 
course in English, or in the philosophy of art. 

English language and literature, including gram- 
mar, composition, rhetoric, oral reading, the study 
of English and American authors, and of literary 
types, periods, movements, and history. 

Foreign language, Latin, Greek, French, Ger- 
man, or Spanish, including literature, grammar, 
composition, and the history of the language and 
literature. Students electing courses in foreign 
language will also be required to offer a cours? in 
the history of the people whose language is their 
subject of study. 

History, including the history of the United 
States, the mediaeval and modern history of Euro- 
pean countries, and the history of the ancient world. 

Political science, including civics, economics, so- 
ciology, and industrial history. 

Art, including drawing, composition and design, 
color, the study of masterpieces of historic and 
modern art, the history and philosophy of art, con- 
structive design, and mechanical drawing. Stu- 
cents electing courses in art will be required also 
to offer courses in the history and philosophy of art, 
and at least one course in manual training or con- 
structive art. 

Manual training, including work in wood, paper, 


botany, 
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cardboard, leather, metal, textiles, weaving, bas- 
ketry, clay-modeling, bookbinding, applied design, 
constructive and mechanical design, and the history 
and philosophy of manual training and the science 
of its materials. Students electing courses in man- 
ual training will be required also to offer courses in 
mechanical drawing or constructive desigh, and 
courses in the history and philosophy of manual 
training, including the psychology of handwork. 
Sewing, including drafting and pattern-making ; 
cutting, sewing, fitting, constructing, and repairing 
simple garments; also the study of textiles and 
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fibres ; and the principles of design, proportion, and. 
color harmony. Students electing ccurses in sew- 
ing will also be expected to offer courses in art,— 
preferably design; in manual training,—preferably 
textiles and weaving; and in the psychology of 
handwork. 

Cookery and dietetics, including the structure, 
composition, preparation, and serving of foods; 
food materials and their values and uses ; dietetics : 
and hygienic cookery. Students electing courses in 
cookery and dietetics will be required also to offer 
courses in chemistry, physiology, and hygiene. 





PROVIDENCE PARENTS 


Apparently the so-called fads in education—the 
teaching of nature study, physiology, music, draw- 
ing, and gymnastics—in the public schools are en- 
dorsed by the larger number of parents of Provi- 
dence, who also pronounce in favor of the addition 
of a course of manual training in the grammar 
grades. 

This was made clear at the special meeting of the 
Providence Teachers’ Association at the Classical 
high school, when a report was read by Principal 
Winslow of the Thayer-street school, showing 
statistics to prove the assertion. 

Some little time ago, the association sent to par- 
ents a sort of census blank, containing a request 
that the parent or guardian answer yes or no to the 
question should the so-called fad studies be taught 
or the whole effort of education be confined to the 
teaching of “the three R’s” alone; and Mr. Wins- 
low’s report presented the results of these inquiries 
substantially as follows:— 

“An immediate reason for taking this matter up 
at the present time has grown out of the recent 
agitation of the subject of salaries. Certain of those 
officials whose fingers hold the purse strings have 
intimated both privately and publicly that if the 
teachers would do what they can to bring about the 
changes which the people are demanding, they 
might thereby come into favor and receive propor- 
tionate reward. 

“The most effective means of reaching a settle- 
ment of the troublesome question is by ascertaining 
what the people of Providence really think-about it. 
The statement that the people are dissatisfied has 
too long remained unchallenged. It is time to 
make an examination of the premises. 

“Tt is both impracticable and unnecessary to refer 
such a question to all the people of the city. In 
view of these facts it has been assumed that a vote 
of the parents of grammar school pupils would 
represent the city most fairly and intelligently. Ac- 
cordingly copies of the circular letter were sent to 
the parents or guardians of all the pupils of gram- 
mar grades in the sixteen grammar schools of the 
city. 

“Since each circular represents an entire family, 
the number of circulars is much smaller than the 
number of pupils in the schools. The total number 
of parents or guardians to whom circulars were ad- 
dressed is approximately 5,500. Replies have been 
received from approximately 4,900. Since the 
greater number of those who have failed to reply 
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are unable to read and write, the failure serves to 
increase the value of the returns rather than to di- 
minish it. 

“The total affirmative and negative answers to 
the several questions are as follows:— 


Yes. No 
Missle. 5 ois Uae esc in cies a 4,726 173 
Dra wig, << soins Gl ee os 4 ie bc 4,663 222 
GlVIBGEGTION (a. « a Bas cbc con'ee  cakvean 4,651 231 
PRyGIEY oo. cies sh hoes ON cobb che 4,117 157 
Nature Stady . isé@e.is aii Ase 3,844 1,004 
Manual Tratniig aire « « 909s oaneestede 3,360 1,047 


“The per cent. of affirmative replies in each casé 
is as follows: Music, 96.5 per cent.; drawing, 95.5 
per cent.; gymnastics, 95.3 per cent.; physiology, 
84.5 per cent.; nature study, 79.4 per cent.; manual 
training, 76.2 per cent. 

“A summary of the affirmative vote for all the 
subjects gives an average of 87.9 per cent. 

“The uniformity of the returns from the sixteen 
districts of the city is very striking. The variation 
in affirmative replies lies between 83.7 per cent. and 
92.9 per cent. No district has failed to give a large 
majority in favor of each of the six subjects. 

“These figures are so decisive that they scarcely 
need further comment. The opposition to music, 
drawing, and gymnastics is too slight for considera- 
tion. While the negative vote upon physiology, 
nature study, and manual training is somewhat 
larger, it is still heavily overbalanced. 

“Although manual training is not given in the 
elementary schools of Providence, it has a place in 
the curriculum of many other cities; and it is inter- 
esting to note what our people have to say about 
the subject. The returns indicate that the people 
not only approve all the subjects already found in 
the course of study, but would be glad to have an- 
other added. 

“The results of this investigation should set at 
rest the long continued agitation and uneasiness 
over the question of ‘fads.’ They tell us what the 
people actually think and say about the matter. 

“The returns give the expression of the people in 
general, regardless of the question about the pay- 
ment of taxes, but the affirmative majority is so 
large as to render a separate consideration of tax- 
payers superfluous. Approximately one-half of the 
heads of families in the city pay taxes on either 
real estate or personal property. If we should 
assume that all the negative answers were given by 
tax-payers, which is by no means true, there would 
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remain a much larger number on the affirmative 
side. 

“It is to be hoped that the information which we 
have endeavored to give with regard to the work of 
the schools and the responses that have been re- 
ceived may tend to overcome certain delusions. 
The teachers of Providence are doing good work 
and are able to show the results of it.” 

The report was signed by Isaac O. Winslow, E. 
Helena Gregory, Laura I. French, Agnes Gormley, 
and Frances R. Kern, as the committee on educa- 
tional methods. 
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THE PUBLIC KINDERGARTEN. 


BY A. M. KEIFER, GREENVILLE, PENN. 


The action of a school board in making the 
kindergarten a part of the free school system 
usually calls forth some criticism. This is neither 
unexpected nor unwelcome. Almost every pro- 
gressive movement in public education has met 
with opposition. Even the common school system 
itself, which is undoubtedly one of the strongest 
features of our form of government, and, next to 
the Christian church, is doing most to elevate and 
ennoble the people, was adopted by Pennsylvania 
only after a vigorous contest; and the high school, 
which is steadily growing in favor and is now offer- 
ing a higher education to every boy and girl in the 
community, was made part of our system of public 
education after a conflict which has not yet sub- 
sided. Very much the same arguments used 
against the common school system, and particularly 
against the high school, are now resurrected and 
used against the kindergarten. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is not surprising that the action of 
the school board in adding another department to 
our public school system is criticised. Moreover, 
the school board does not resent this criticism, but 
on the contrary believes it will do good. Honest 
criticism does not necessarily hurt a good cause. 
It gives our people an opportunity to discuss the 
highest interests of the community and finally to 
establish the right. The school board believes 
that the kindergarten is founded on justice and 
sound public policy ; and is ready to give good rea- 
sons for this faith. 

Let it be understood that it is not my purpose to 
contend that the kindergarten is a perfect institu- 
tion, and can cure all the ills of humanity. On the 
contrary, I am ready to admit that it has defects, 
and at best can only do a part in solving the diffi- 
cult and perplexing problem of man’s education. 
But while considering the defects and achievements 
of the kindergarten it must not be forgotten that all 
human institutions are defective and produce im- 
perfect results. No sane person would absolutely 
condemn the common school system, or the United 
States government, or the Christian church, be- 
cause they have defects and have not produced per- 
fect results. If this be true no one ought to con- 
demn the kindergarten merely because thus far it 
has not realized the highest expectations of its 
friends. There is a certain class of defects and im- 
perfections which we must expect to find in every 
educational institution. 
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Nine miles out of San Diego, at the extreme 
southern limit of California, I spent the night, on 
my recent trip, with two friends of my youth; the 
husband was both a fellow-townsman and school- 
mate at the normal school, and the wife was a 
classmate at the normal. They drifted to the 
Pacific coast years ago, and to-day are presiding 
over the largest fruit ranch upon which I have ever 
been entertained. 

Think of driving.through an orchard of 44,000 
lemon trees, every one laden with fruit! A tree 
without abundance of lemons is uprooted without 
ceremony, and another is started in its place. 
There is never a day in the year that a tree is not 
well filled with lemons, and rarely .a day that it has 
not blossoms as well. 

And the vigorous pruning! Seven men are 
pruning practically every week day in the year. 
That means in round numbers that each man cuts 
back twenty trees a day for 300 days in the year. 
They do not raise lemon trees for the wood, but for 
the fruit. 

And the harvesting! Twelve men are harvest- 
ing practically all of the year, though at some 
seasons they rush the picking while at others they 
take it leisurely, or even lay off. 

The lemons are picked by size with no regard to 
maturity. Each tree is looked over every few 
weeks to be sure that none gets too large. They 
can make almost any number of lemons on short 
notice. If the “market” announces that in a given 
month the demand will be great they turn the 
water into the irrigating ditches, and the trees do 
heroic work. You can almost see the lemons fill 
out. If at another time the market reports that for 
two months the demand will be slight they starve 
the trees, or in their phrase “give them a rest,”’ and 
the lemons scarcely grow at all. 

Chula Vista has never known a frost to cause a 
dollar’s loss to the fruit, and yet a midnight drive 
out from San Diego will seem as cold as a fifteen 
or twenty degree temperature in New England. 
My friend’s farming is not confined to lemons, for 
there are oranges and grape fruit as well, and also 
hay. This year he cut 1,500 tons of hay; quite a 
business this would be for an Eastern farm. 


A. E. Winship. 
== 9 jee spe etn Retniereseynerencteemeee 


SAN FRANCISCO EVERMORE! 
[Sung at the graduation of the public schools of San 
Francisco, in Golden Gate park, June 2, led by Miss Es- 
telle Carpenter, music teacher.] 
We're happy children as you see, 
With hearts so light and gay— 
We've worked our hardest all this year 
The right to do each day. 
We'll show the people of the world 
What loyal hearts can do; 
No matter what may come to us, 
We're brave, courageous, true. 
CHORUS. 
San Francisco! San Francisco! 
Now and ever San Francisco! 
And a greater San Francisco, 
Now and ever San Francisco! 
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Our teachers dear have helped us much, we 
Thank them with good cheer, 

And though good-by we say to them, we are 
Nobler for this year. 

The hardships we have just passed through 
Are bound to make us strong, 

We'll shoulder our great task and do 
Our best to help along.—Cho. 


Now listen, people, lift your hearts 
And voices in a song, 

The city now so poor and hurt 
Will soon be great and strong. 

The nations all will come to pay 
Their homage as of yore, 

So sing, ye people, with one voice, 
San Francisco evermore.—Cho. 
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WILL WHIPPING MAKE THE BAD BOY GOOD? 
BY W. J. CORTHELL, 
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CALAIS, ME. 


The Journal asks: “Can you make a bad boy into 
a good boy by whipping him?” No, of course not, 
who ever thought that you could? Then, why 
whip him? So as to get the place on which to ful- 
crum your liver, as Archimedes said, so that you 
may move not the world but that boy. 

The prevalence of this topic reminds me of the 
years from 1834 on to 1850, when the topic and the 
whippings were both prevalent. By the way, there 
was not so much whipping in those old schools as 
many seem to think. I attended the ungraded 
country school, averaging from sixty to eighty 
pupils, two terms a year from 1834 to 1847. One 
term each year was taught by a man, and one by a 
woman. I never saw but four scholars whipped by 
a male teacher in all those years. It is true the 
women used to average as much as two a week. 
In 1847, at the first summer school which I at- 
tended, the subject was discussed earnestly, and of 
more than one hundred experienced male teachers 
present, nearly half declared that they could and 
did get along without corporal jpunishment. The 
women seemed to have less governing power with- 
out the rod, and so used it freely. It did not hurt 
much if it did little good, as I can testify from per- 
sonal feeling. Did these whippings do the whipped 
any good? Yes, on two conditions—that they com- 
mended themselves to the sense of justice of the 
school, and that the teacher was obviously sorry, 
not angry. 

Sometimes a whipping is necessary to conquer a 
peace. One of the most accomplished teachers of 
his time was placed as principal in a high school for 
boys in a New England city. At bell call the 
school came quietly to order. The moment the 
master began to speak a perfect shower of beans 
fell all over the room. The master saw no one 
throw a bean. The pupils had practiced till by a 
motion of the thumb, which could not be detected, 
the bean was shot out. In a moment the tumult 
ceased, but the instant the master tried to speak the 
shower was renewed. The process went on for a 
half-hour. What should the poor man do, con- 
quer or leave? He thought he detected the motion 
of the thumb of one boy, and gave him an old- 
fashioned orthodox flogging. The moment the 
cane began to descend with resounding force, the 
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house was quiet, The master was master and he 
made that school noted for its success. The best 
grammar master I ever knew personally was placed 
in charge of a ninth-grade boys’ school of seventy- 
five pupils, in a New England city. The opening 
moment came, As the master began to speak 
every boy in the schoolroom dragged his feet over 
the floor beneath him. This was repeated until at 
the end of an hour’s delay the teacher took out the 
largest boy and caned him severely. The peace 
was conquered. A young woman from one of the 
most eminent normal schools of the country was 
put in charge of a large sixth-grade grammar 
school in a city—seventy-five pupils, with the 
principal and one assistant. The morning of the 
second day of school the superintendent walked 
into the room, and found the teacher standing by 
the end of the table with unshed tears in her eyes, 
and a story of utter helplessness in attitude and ex- 
pression. It was a bear garden. A lull followed 
the entrance of the superintendent, who quietly sat 
in the chair behind the table. All was quiet. The 
teacher began to speak. Instantly confusion 
reigned,—cat calls, uncouth groaning, whistlings, 
contemptuous gestures, over the whole room. The 
poor assistant teacher trembled with fear. The 
principal exclaimed: “Oh, what shall I do?” 

“You must govern the school,” said the super- 
intendent. “I can quiet them, but that will do you 
no good. The moment I leave the rebellion will 
be worse than ever.” 

“But what can I do?” 

“You must conquer.” 

“But how?” 

“T do not know.” 

The teacher had been instructed in the normal 
school “that all punishment is a sign of weakness,” 
so had a theory of school which would not seem to 
work in the present case. The superintendent had 
a small rattan cane, which on entering he had laid 
on the table. After an unusually ferocious out- 
break he saw one boy, who had been making con- 
temptuous gyrations with hand at his nose, caught 
by the left hand of the teacher, while her right 
wielded most vigorously the cane. At the first 
blow came a degree of quiet; as the blows followed, 
and the boy began to cry out from. pain, the room 
was perfectly still. The teacher was mistress. The 
superintendent lost his cane, but the teacher re- 
mained. in the school till, on account of her excel- 
lence as a teacher, she was placed in a larger and 
more responsible field. A few years since, in a city, 
the teacher of the lowest grade primary, a teacher 
of very superior power for the place, “not having 
the fear of the school board before her eyes,” re- 
signed to become mistress of a home school, with 
one pupil. In six weeks that school had five 
teachers. .The four, one after another, failed. The 
scholars weighed each of them, and finding each of 
light weight, cast her out. The fifth stayed, but to 
secure the kingdom once had to use the rod as a 
sceptre. 

Tom sits behind Jim. The former is full- 
blooded, so, mischievous; the latter is demure. 
Suddenly Jim jumps from his seat and squeals. 
Tom has stuck a pin into him, The teacher brings 
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her loving influence to bear on Tom, points out to 
him how he has hurt Jim, how cruel such acts are, 
how unmanly. Tom sees it as the teacher does; 
he promises to hold his hand and not do it again. 
He means what he promises; he is not maliciously 
cruel. I have been in close touch with thousands 
of boys, and have never known one that was so. 
Why then does the boy pull the wings from the fly, 
or stick a pin through the beetle? Simply from 
thoughtlessness. He does not think of the pain he 
inflicts. So Tom is not maliciously cruel. He does 
not think of Jim’s pain. He is simply thoughtless. 
As he talks with teacher about it he sees it as she 
does, and means to stop. But he cannot control 
the desire to see Jim jump and hear him squeal. 
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What shall the teacher do? Change Tom’s seat? 
Not at all; that won’t help Tom. The teacher 
takes that offending hand and whips it severely, till 
there is real pain. What for? To put a new motive 
at work on Tom’s will. He gets the pin from his 
sleeve, puts out the hand ready to prod Jim, when 
the remembrance of that punishment recurs, and 
the fear of pain is strong enough to induce him to 
will to hold his hand. The first step to conquest of 
“T ought over I want” is taken. Now the teacher 
can keep Tom on that track till he reaches the goal 
of self-control. That is the purpose, end, and aim 
of all school punishment,—to add a feeling as a 
motive to influence the will to right decision, so as 
to begin the induction of right habits. 





CHILDREN IN GEOGRAPHY.— (VI.) 


BY F. 


F. MURDOCK, 


Principal State Normal School, North Adams, Mass. 


AT THE SAND TABLES. 

Repetitions of lesson IV. showed variation in 
combination of ideas, but not many new ones, In- 
terest held, but not in the absorbing degree mani- 
fested in earlier lessons. It was evident that the 
children would not make much progress unaided. 
New out-door experience seemed necessary. Fol- 
lowing our usual principle of making children’s free 
actions our guide, a study of them was made out 
of doors before beginning definite instruction. 

Lesson V. Children were taken out to walk to 
look fer something to make the next day on the 
sand table. The distance traveled was not too 
great, nor was the variety of objects too extensive. 
The region passed over included some tracts on 
which the children played. No directions were 
given nor suggestions made as to what to see. 
Perfect freedom of observation was given, and no 
restraint was put on conversation about what was 
seen. 

At the sand tables these first-year children were 
asked to make what they saw out of doors the day 
before. Very few did it, only two in one group of 
twelve. One made a garden ready to plant, the 
other represented a hill across the street, the street 
itself, and two horses going by. All the others 
represented what they had seen at some time some- 
where, and with some increase in variety. For ex- 
ample, one boy represented a man with animals, a 
rooster fallen through a man-hole into the catch 
basin. When asked what would happen to the 
rooster, he replied promptly that it would drown, 
and covered his rooster with sand. 

The value of the lesson was in making evident 
which and how many children had definite self- 
directing power, who could grow by suggestion 
without close special instruction. The exercise was 
a test of maturity as much as of ability. 

Lesson VI. This lesson limited the range of ob- 
servation to the objects passed as the children went 
to see some young chickens, an event they had 
asked for on several days in succession. Qn their 
return the children were taken at once to the sand 
table, and the single direction was given to make 
something which had been seen on their walk. 


Not one represented the chickens, etc. Three 
represented respectively a garden, a lawn and its 
walks, a local street, and adjacent features. Other 
children followed for the most part the suggestions 
arising from the objects in their presence at the 
table. All the children constructed in detail and 
with more accuracy. The ability to see out-door re- 
lations now seemed in all to be equal to receiving or 
to be in need of definite guidance. 

Lesson VII., VIII., etc. Out-door study was 
now begun. The children took the initiative, and 
the teacher supplemented and directed their ob- 


‘servation, calling attention to what she too saw and 


thought she could make at the sand table. On the 
same day work at the sand table was undertaken, 
and the children were held to representing what 
they had seen. The chief effort of the teacher was 
te assist the memory, not to dictate what to make. 

Progress in skill of seeing and doing was imme- 
diately noticeable. Interest again became absorb- 
Real exploration of the environment followed, 
and nothing seemed impossible of representation, 
except as material was lacking at the tables. The 
concern of the teachers was how to meet the de- 
mand of the children for opportunities. Isolated 
objects were not studied, qualities of objects were 
attended to only as they emphasized relations. The 
environment as the child could see it and respond to 
it, things in their natural relations as seen and felt 
and used from day to day were kept in mind to the 
exclusion of series of facts. Knowledge was not 
sought for the sake of knowledge. Expression, 
doing, practical effort in construction were the end 
in view. Lessons of this character then continued 
indefinitely. 

In view of the conclusions arrived at from the 
study of children as stated in article V., May 17, 24, 
and as recorded above, it seems safe and wise to 
summarize the natural order of children’s “playing 
out-doors” at the sand table. 

1. Let children use sand only, without any pre- 
ceding directions or explanations. At the close of 
the period let each child point out and tell what he 
has made. Study each child by attending most to 
his manual skill and least to his description, using 
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the latter only to explain uncertain elements of the 
former. 

2. Let children use sand and various objects 
which can represent anything out-doors, the objects 
being furnished by the teacher. At the close of 
each period let each point out and tell what he has 
made. Watch as before the manual skill most, but 
assist to fullness of description by asking questions 
as to what this or that is doing. Ask the ques- 
tions in a form like this: “I see a horse going into 
the barn, but is this a dog? Is the dog going in to 
be company, or is he driving the horse? Is the cow 
going for a drink or to cross into the next pasture?” 
Thus the child is led to feel encouragement, because 
he perceives his teacher understands what he is 
doing. Always hide in yourself any feeling which 
may retard a child’s spontaneous doing. Repeat 
this exercise as long as children show variety in 
successive constructions and retain spontaneous in- 
terest. 

3. Extend the variety of construction by having 
children bring objects from home for use at the 
sand tables, or by supplying some different ones 
yourself. Ask each child before he goes to the sand 
what he intends to make. Keep a list if necessary. 
Watch closely to see if each child holds to his idea. 
Watch for correctness and fullness of details of the 
environment represented, as well as for degree of 
manual skill. Let the description follow as in pre- 
vious exercises. The relation to language training 
is evident. 

This exercise is the first directed test to find out 
which children have self-directive power in express- 
ing a consciously selected idea. 

4. Take children to walk to find something to 
represent at the sand table. Watch for maturity 
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and ability to select:froin the environment, and to 
represent those ideas by indoor modeling or con- 
struction. Immature children need to “go to walk” 
merely to get incidental experience. Such children 
will have shown very little or no power in the pre 
ceding exercise. 

5. Guide children of sufficient intelligence in 
out-door study of the locality and in the representa- 
tion attempted at the sand tables. Extend the 
variety of objects studied and afford every possible 
means of indoor construction. Let description fol- 
low construction and be to the purpose of making 
the natural relations evident and enjoyable. Watch 
the children’s work to discover each child’s strength 
and weakness, and to find the inadequacy of the in- 
struction given out of doors. 

6. Cultivate the range of experience, and corre- 
sponding constructive power. Induce expression 
of past experiences in distant as well as local places, 
until the children have both spontaneity and power 
in representing any features. 

7. Use large pictures and colored ones to stimu- 
late the imagination and lead to more extended 
construction. Find if possible outline pictures 
tributary to sketching. 

Illustrative sketching follows the same order of 
development, spontaneously and under guidance, as 
construction at a sand table. The chief difference is 
that the teacher must draw before the child very, 
very much more than she models in sand or con- 
structs with objects. Much more definite imitative 
work must be given to improve sketching. In gen- 
eral modify the child’s sketch to express his idea 
more correctly rather than have him imitate at the 
start. See also article IT. in the February number 
for other hints ‘on this topic. 





PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. 


THE VALUE OF REAL INTEREST AS A STIMU- 
LUS IN MUSIC STUDY.— (IIl.) 


BY ROBERT FORESMAN, 


It will be helpful if the teacher will keep con- 
stantly in mind the thought that the music work of 
the schoolroom divides itself into two separate, dis- 
tinct phases—song singing as a musical experience 
and song singing as a result of study—with the 
added thought that each phase must be properly re- 
lated to the other. Otherwise, the singing hour is 
sure to degenerate into an exercise of mere song 
singing, of aimless singing by ear, without plan or 
method or-any educational principle underlying the 
work; or, on the other hand, into the extreme of 
perfunctory sight-reading grind. 

The first phase of music study in the early grades 
is imitative song singing, coupled with creative or 
original song singing, which is coming to be so im- 
portant a part of the child’s musical development. 
The second phase is the development of the knowl- 
edge of musical elements—intervals, relative 
lengths of tones, different kinds of rhythm, etc., 
etc., all of which can be worked out very definitely 
and very concisely with the songs as a basis. This 
second phase includes,, of course, the application of 





knowledge ‘gained, the reading of unfamiliar songs, 
and the mastery of new things in music as far as 
the children have time and power. 

The teacher who is ever alert for definite 
methods, who recognizes the importance of thor- 
oughness as a factor in the child’s education, must 
constantly remember that in studying the best in 
music we get the best quality of discipline and 
training. This is an axiom—is entirely self- 
evident; but there is a type of mind for which this 
must be said again and again in so many words. 
This type takes nothing for granted, gains nothing 
by suggestion and deduction., Whenever one em- 
phasizes the matter of interest and the question of 
the best things for children as a basis of their study, 
this quality of thinker will bob up and tell you that 
somewhere in the child’s career he must bone down 
to hard work; that this idea of the child’s learning 
easily by reason of his interest in certain things is 
all wrong, and it tends to make him superficial and 
inexact, and that he himself learned by “hammer- 
ing things out.” 

I knew a man once who in his boyhood went to 
school in a log schoolhouse, where he sat with his 
face toward the wall on a wooden bench without 





fContinued on page 690.) 
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CONTRIBUTIONS AND CONTRIBUTIONS. 


The giving from the public schools for public 
school buildings in San Francisco is so radically un- 
like any other contributions ever called for, except 
in the case of the Galveston flood, as to be in a class 
by itself. 

There is a reasonable objection to some other 
contributions, possibly to all others, but none has 
been suggested to this except as it is put under 
cover of the others. None can be imagined. There 
are thirty-three school buildings destroyed. There 
are more than 20,000 children unhoused in a city 
that cannot rebuild its schoolhouses in the near 
future. There is a general and just criticism of the 
public schools that they tend to commercialize the 
child. At a club the other evening a prosperous 
man, twenty-one years out of a prominent public 
high school, said that fifteen of his schoolmates in 
both the grammar and high schools have kept up an 
annual meeting. All are successful, and at a late 
gathering they agreed that their success was largely 
due to their school career. They were taught to be 
thrifty, but never in their thirteen years of public 
school life did they think they ever received, 
directly or indirectly, an altruistic impulse. We do 
not need to accept this literally in order to know 
that there is all too little of the spirit of doing for 
others. The San Francisco calamity will be a 
national blessing of rare value if it is utilized as a 
means of inspiring children to make some real 
sacrifice for their seriously afflicted schoolmates on 
the Pacific coast. Give! Give! Give! 
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HELPS FOR BACKWARD CHILDREN. 


Don’t let your children be punished for stupidity. 
It would be as reasonable to punish them for being 
blind or lame. There are teachers who will strike 
a child or expose him to ridicule—as by making 
him stand on a form—for what is his misfortune, 
and should therefore rouse compassion. If a child 
is obstinate or lazy the matter is different. The 
worst effect of punishing a child for stupidity is 
that he is thereby robbed of self-respect. It is best 
to educate him where he will not be brought into 
daily comparison with “sharper” children. What- 
ever other mistake you make, forbear impressing 
on the youngster the belief that he is a fool. That 
is the most sure way of making him one. 

Children with splendid intellectual endowments 
are sometimes thought to be stupid. The sharp 
child who learns a lesson in the shortest possible 
time, who is first with his answers in the mental 
arithmetic class, who can produce dates and geo- 
graphical names on demand, is the one the teacher 
loves, and most commonly he is the one who in 
after life goes on the safe road toward competence. 
But he is not one of those whose thoughts will be 
treasured by the world long after he has quitted it. 
And quite often the so-called stupid child is one of 
the dreamers in whom are the powers of the artist, 
poet, or philosopher struggling for expression. 





A NEEDED EMPHASIS. 


President Charles F. Thwing of Western Reserve 
University, who has studied college boys statistic- 
ally and otherwise more than any other college 
president, probably, says it is seldom that a col- 
lege graduate goes to the bad, and seldom is it that 
his life or career is inefficient. Dissipation usually 
is, in certain stages, revolting to men of good taste. 
College men embody the canons of good taste. 
Their intellectual character, if not their moral 
nature, develops high appreciations. Therefore, 
most forms of dissipation are to them repulsive. 
The whole world hears of every college graduate 
who goes seriously wrong, but nothing is reported 
of the virtue of the vast number who are clean men. 
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THE HESPERIA MOVEMENT. 


It is now fourteen years since D. E. McClure 
spoke into being the Hesperia movement, which is 
a great union of educational and farmer forces, in a 
mid-winter Chautauqua, as it were. Twelve miles 
from the railroad, in the slight village of Hesperia, 
a one-street village, one side of the street being in 
one county and the other side in another, for three 
days and evenings in mid-winter each year, in a 
ramshackle building, eight hundred people'from all 
parts of the two counties sit in reserved seats, for 
which they pay a good price, and listen to one or 
two notable speakers and a number of local func- 
tionaries. One-half of the time is devoted to edu- 
cation and the other to farm interests. 

It is a great idea, well worked out, and after 
fourteen years it maintains its lustiness, but I con- 
fess to disappointment that the idea has not spread 
more extensively. It is so useful there, and the 
idea is so suggestive, that it should have been well- 
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nigh universal, and yet despite occasional bluffs at 
it I know of no serious effort to adopt it elsewhere, 
unless the midwinter meeting at Shelby, in one of 
these two counties, can be considered a spread of 
the idea. This child of the Hesperia movement, in 
one of the two counties, and only twenty miles 
away, had this year many more in attendance than 
have ever been at Hesperia. 





IT SAVED HER. 


One of the considerable cities of the United 
States had an educational upheaval quite as serious 
in its way as an earthquake shock. It was a very 
little thing at the start, but the quake loosened the 
gas pipe joints, as it were, and there was a con- 
flagration, and, as it were, the water mains broke, 
and all the natural forces for quenching excitement 
were out of order. There was every reason why the 
educational conditions should have been secure. 
There was no scandal, no weakness, no change of 
public policy, just one misfit after another until the 
devastation was practically complete. One alone 
escaped the general conflagration. A woman, loyal 
to the forces that went down in disaster, was left, 
like the famous mint in San Francisco. 

“How do you account for it?” I asked. 

“Because in social life, as a young woman, I 
learned how to seat guests at a table. Any one who 
can do that skilfully can always place the forces in 
life to advantage.” 

How true! When will we learn that method in 
the presentation of arithmetic is not the chief thing 
to be taught or practiced in the training of teachers 
and supervisors? 


———_ 0-0 0-0-0 ———- —___— 
THE GROWING HOUSEHOLD BILLS. 


Everyone knows that it costs more to live in 
1906 than it did ten years ago, and yet none of us 
realize how much more it costs. One of the Bos- 
ton daily papers has had a ringing editorial on this 
subject recently, in which it says the housewife of a 
family forced by circumstances to count the cost 
hardly requires a diagram to convince her that it 
costs more to live than it did a few years ago, yet 
even she may be surprised to learn from the statis- 
tics compiled by the Bureau of Labor that the cost 
of living has advanced so rapidly since 1897. 

The average prices of all commodities have 
increased 29.2 per cent., or nearly one-third. 
To bring this more directly home to the house- 
wife, it may be said that a workingman who 
earned $2 a day in 1897 was better off than a 
man who earns $2.50 a day now. It is to be noted 
that this increase in prices was general, affecting 
the entire list of the necessities of life—food, cloth- 
ing, fuel, lighting, lumber and other building mate- 
rials, drugs, and house furnishing goods. The most 
conspicuous increase has been in the price of build- 
ing materials. Here the 41.4 per cent. advance 
would make it necessary for a man who wished to 
duplicate a house which cost $3,000 in 1897 to 
spend nearly $4,500 for it. The great increase in 
the cost of keeping body and soul together has been 
in no respect met by increased wages. 
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CURING STUTTERERS. 

_ According to Superintendent Samuel Andrews of 
the Pittsburg public schools, there are 200 pupils in 
those schools who stutter. The board of education 
has just employed a Chicago specialist in stuttering, 
who agrees to gure them all of the affliction. He 
will start in on his duties next Monday. In addi- 
tion to the 200 stutterers in the schools Superin- 
tendent Andrews says that there are fully 100 
others who are kept out by their parents because 
of their affliction. This is surely a legitimate use of 
public funds. It is educational miost assuredly. 

: 20-06-04 — 
THE HOUSEMAIDS ARE BETTER PAID. , 

Dr. R. S. Copeland of Ann Arbor, Mich., mem- 
ber of the board of education of the city, makes a 
plea for increasing salaries on the groutid that the 
housemaids are better paid. The average yearly 
income of the Ann Arbor grade teacher is $450, 
and their expense for board, room, and laundry is 
$300 per year, leaving them a_ balance of $150 for 
clothes, recreation, and incidental expenses. The 
average house maid in the city draws $4 per week 
in addition to her room and board. At the end of 
the year she is thus $58 better off than the young 
woman who has been teaching school. 
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EDUCATION AT GEORGE JUNIOR REPUBLIC. 


The educational advantages at the George Junior 
Republic are equal if not superior to any in the 
neighborhood. During the past year a new school- 
house, with modern equipment, has been com- 
pleted, and the curriculum includes a college pre- 
paratory course. Every citizen is obliged to go to 
school, and the sessions are so arranged that the 
children receive the same number of hours of school 
work a day as children attending public schools,— 
the morning session being from 7 o'clock until 12, 
and the afternoon session from 1 o’clock until 6. 
One-half of the citizens attend school in the morn- 
ing while the other half are at work,—those work- 


ing in the morning attending school in the after- 
noon. 
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THE SHAM IN SCHOOL. 


William Morse Cole of Worcester says: “The 
lack of success in teaching English is due to a blind 
use of text-books. Any method must be abso- 
lutely flexible. Most adults think and write 
loosely, weakly, incoherently ; so do children. The 
greatest menace to this age is imitation, and yet the 
schools are encouraging sham thinking, sham feel- 
ing, sham writing. The teacher of literature has 
more responsibility than any other in the world. 
He should be able to bring his pupils to an under- 
standing of the vital use of the subject matter. Too 
much attention is paid to hunting out style of ex- 
pression and losing the grand and beautiful lessons 
of life through masterpieces of poetry and prose. 
A free, off-hand talk in the classroom is more im- 
portant than writing ‘an infinite deal of nothing.’ ” 

“Sham thinking, sham feeling, sham writing” as 
a product of the school. Is it true? How far is it 
true? That there is a deal of truth in it every one 
knows who follows high school and college courses. 
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Next to sham religion comes sham scholarship in 
the ranking of national shams. All honor to Mr. 
Cole for hinting at a condition of things that 
should not so much as be suspected, that should be 
eliminated wherever it exists. It is better for a 
teacher of English to go upon the operating table 
to-day than go upon the shelf to-morrow. 
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ARBOR DAY GIFT. 
A wealthy resident of Aberdeen, S. D., this year 
gave away on Arbor day ten thousand seedling 
oaks, elms, and cottonwood, for planting in the 
country round about Aberdeen. This was a prac- 
tical demonstration in the “Gospel of Tree Plant- 
ing and Forestry.” The small beginning for which 
the father of Paul Morton stood sponsor in 
Nebraska a few years ago is now blessing our 
country more and more abundantly. Not only do 
forests benefit the climate and all crops, but in 
forty years they will produce as much total wealth 
to the owner as though he had tilled the soil toil- 
fully for all of those years. 
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The motto of the George Junior Republic is 
“Nothing Without Labor.” Its fundamental prin- 
ciple is self-support and self-government. Cnhil- 
dren—boys and girls—between the ages of four- 
teen and eighteen are admitted. The Republic 
assumes legal control of all children committed to 
its charge until they reach the age of twenty-one. 


Cambridge gives her teachers one year for study 
on part salary after ten years of teaching, instead 
of one year in seven. We stated it as a Sabbatical 
year. Itcomes nearer the decimal system than 
the Mosaic. 


A Filipino captured the first prize in mathematics 
at the Iowa State University. It is interesting to 
have the despised Filipinos making a charge over 
our intellectual leaders in a science as exact as 
mathematics. 


The late Mayor Samuel W. Jones of Toledo said: 
“Keep the children at play and the men at work.” 
He would never employ.a child, nor would he pay 
any one less than $2.00 a day. 


Boston is now giving adequate professional train- 
ing for men in the City Normal school. This is an 
important innovation, especially as these men are 
college graduates. 


Reading generally runs heavy in time the first 
three graces, lighter in the fourth, very light in the 
fifth, sixth, and seventh, and drops out altogether 
in the eighth. 


Make a fight for a third term for the county 
superintendent wherever possible. Fight even if 
the chances are against you. Make the contest on 
principle. : 


A recitation schedule fu-nished by the principal, 
the superintendent, or any other outsider can be 
little wore than suggestive to a wise teacher. 


Diversity of occupation results in an extended 
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and varied course of study. You cannot fit a pupil 
for modern life on an antique program. 


It is by no means demonstrated that it is wise to 
have an educational association limit its member- 
ship to men—or to women. 


Amherst College has a senior class of ninety-four. 
Of these four will study for the ministry and thirty- 
four will go into business. 


No man is more to be pitied than he who enjoys 
shouting “whoa” whenever he sees the car of 
progress coming his way. 


There can be no question but that the reading of 
the public is decidedly better in quality than it was 
ten years or more ago. 


Mayor McClellan says that he would rather be 
damned for doing something than for not doing 
anything. Amen. 


The test of a public library is not in the books 
upon its shelves but in the books that are oftenest 
not on the shelves. 


Israel Zangwill says that if Mr. Carnegie will give 
him $15,000 he will print his books with simplified 
spelling. 


Thanks for all the commencement invitations 
that are being so generously showered upon us. 


Writing as a special exercise is generally re- 
garded as accomplished in the first four grades. 


The Pennsylvania normal. schools continue to 
charge a tuition fee ($60) for all students. 


Not what you get but ,;what you give is of first 
importance. Getting will follow giving. 


The New York city street cars carried 93,000,000 
more passengers in 1905 than in 1904. 


There are eighty cities and towns in Iowa that 
provide pupils with free text-books. 


It is not worth while to go to college if one is to 
give his books the go by ever after. 


There are 629 universities, colleges, and kindred 
institutions in the United: States. 


More and more should we believe that the public 
schools are the public’s schools. 


You may teach a child how to see things, but 
you cannot see them for him. 


Washington, D. C., has substantially increased 
the salaries of the teachers. 


Whoever would use politics for personal or 
business ends is a grafter. 


Gifts for education in the United States in 1905 
amounted to $37,000,000. 


If you have hatred for anyone in the profession 
“cut it out.” 
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THE PACKERS’ MEAT INSPECTION BILL. 


The main difference between the Beveridge meat 
inspection bill, and that which the House commit- 
tee has presented as the fruit of its-deliberations is 
that the Beveridge bill throws the cost of the in- 
spection upon the packers, while the other bill 
assesses it upon the public treasury, to the extent 
of $2,000,000 a year. Besides this, the House bill 
inserts several provisions more favorable to the 
packers, making certain things discretionary which 
the Beveridge bill makes mandatory, and giving 
leeway in this direction and that. The bill, even in 
this form, is a drastic one, and indicates that the 
packers awoke tardily to the fact that public senti- 
ment in this matter could not safely be trifled with, 
and that the only possible way for them to regain 
public confidence, and with it the immense volume 
of business which they have lost through the recent 
disclosures is to have a thorough system of inspec- 
tion and guarantees. But this result is so greatly in 
their interest that it is not clear why the public 
should pay the cost. 

THE PACKERS IN THE COURTS. 

The tribulations of the beef packers are not 
limited to Congress and the press. The courts are 
dealing severely with them. One case just tried at 
Louisville is significant for the light which it 
throws upon the frenzied denials of the packers 
that they have done anything objectionable. In 
this case the packers were arraigned under a severe 
state law which forbids the sale of tainted meats, 
treated with chemicais; and they actually confessed 
the offense charged, but urged in extenuation that 
the meats in question had not been intended for 
consumption in Kentucky, but in Ohio. At Kan- 
sas City, four of the great packing firms, the 
Armours, the Swifts, the Cudahys, and the Nelson 
Morris Company, have been found guilty in the 
federal court of accepting rebates from the rail- 
roads. Imprisonment cannot be made the penalty 
in these cases, but there may be a fine as high as 
$20,000 on each count. 

THE INSURANCE SCANDALS. 

The average American will notice with satisfac- 
tion that the insurance scandals in New York are 
not to end with the disappearance of some of the 
culprits from the official positions which they have 
abused, nor with the remedial legislation enacted 
by the last legislature. Criminal prosecutions have 
begun, and although Justice, in this as in some 
other cases, seems leaden-footed, there is a chance 
that she will overtake some of the chief offenders. 
Already the former president and two former vice- 
presidents of the Mutual Reserve Life Insurance 
Company, and two former vice-presidents of the 
New York Mutual Life have been indicted by 
grand juries and arraigned for trial, and District 
Attorney Jerome assures the public that these are 
only the first of a considerable procession of former 
officials who will be prosecuted under the criminal 
laws. 

THE LAST OF ADDICKS, 


The long deadlock in Delaware over the United 
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IN REVIEW. 


States senatorship has been broken by the election 
of Colonel Du Pont, who has from the outset with- 
stood the raid of J, Edward Addicks upon the 
state. Eleven years ago, Colonel Du Pont came 
within a single vote of an election, and claimed the 
seat on the ground that the president of the Senate, 
who was at the time acting governor, had no right 
to vote. The Senate, by a party vote, refused to 
seat him. The attempt of Mr. Addicks to get him- 
self elected senator from Delaware is one of the 
most extraordinary episodes in American politics. 
There have been scandals in connection with other 
senatorial elections, but there is no other instance 
of a deliberate raid by a non-resident, in the hope 
of getting an election by the reckless use of money. 
The little knot of Delaware Republicans who. stood 
out against him, and preferred to leave their state 
without a senator rather than consent to his elec- 
ion have now their reward. 


THE SMOOT CASE. 


The Senate committee on elections has reported, 
7 to 5, against the right of Reed Smoot of Utah to 
retain his seat. Of the seven senators signing the 
majority report, six are in favor of voting to ex- 
clude Senator Smoot. This could be done by a 
majority vote. The seventh senator, Mr. Bailey, 
holds that the only action which can be taken 
under the constitution is to expel the senator. 
This would require a two-thirds vote. The major- 
ity base their recommendation on the ground that 
Mr. Smoot is not the representative of the state of 
Utah, but of a hierarchy which controls that state, 
and that, as one of the apostles of the Mormon 
church, he is held by the obligation of the oath of 
vengeance which he took in the endowment cere- 
mony which binds him to lasting enmity against 
the United States. Mr. Smoot is not himself a 
polygamist, and it is only from his official position 
as one of the Mormon! directorate that he can be 
held accountable for polygamous practices. 


THE STATEHOOD QUESTION. 


The question of statehood for Oklahoma, Indian 
Territory, Arizona, and New Mexico is approach- 
ing a solution which is likely to be generally satis- 
factory. There is no good reason why Oklahoma 
and Indian Territory, which it is proposed to admit 
as the single state of Oklahoma, should be kept 
waiting indefinitely because Arizona and New 
Mexico are disinclined to join their political for- 
tunes. Neither is there any good reason for forc- 
ing a union of the two reluctant territories. Under 
the compromise which has been accepted, Okla- 
homa and Indian Territory will be admitted as one 
state. The other two territories will be permitted 
next November to vote upon the question of state- 
hood. If the proposition is favorably voted on by 
both, they will go on to hold a joint constitutional 
convention ; but if the majority in either territory is 
against the union, it will act as a veto upon the pro- 
ject. 


bie 


THE. CARNEGIE PENSIONS. 


The trustees of the Carnegie Foundation for re- 





~ (Continued on page 696.) 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. 
[Continued from page 685.) 





any support for his back. The children of that 
school had studied well and made much progress 
in spite of their discomfort, because they had a good 
teacher. But this man could never reconcile the 
idea of comfort with that of industry. He could 
never be made to see that spines bent double in 
activity and the discomfort of frozen toes and of 
backs overheated from a roaring wood fire were not 
ingredients necessary to good, sound, healthy de- 
velopment and growth. 

It is not strange that in the consideration of 
music teaching such persons forget that all these 
principles of discipline and thoroughness are in- 
cluded in the larger proposition. See how full and 
complete this is. The best music as a foundation, 
real interest as a motive, stimulated effort as a 
measure of endeavor ; and this includes all the thor- 
oughness, all the discipline, all the training that 
mere discipline and mere training include, with a 
very large percentage added thereto. 

In conclusion and in addition, there is not the 
slightest danger that the song will be robbed of one 
particle of its beauty and interest by the most exact- 
ing scrutiny or the most intimate acquaintance with 
the elements that go to make up its structure. 

AN ILLUSTRATION. 

Long years ago the people of the world thought 
that the blue sky was an actual canopy, a curtain 
drawn there in the heavens that shut out the world 
below; that all above this canopy was filled with 
light; and that the stars were little holes in the 
canopy through which the light glimmered. 
Wasn't this a beautiful thought? 

There was a time when many of the things in 
nature were regarded in this fanciful way; but in 
these days of knowledge and enlightenment, we 
have come to have a different understanding of 
things, and yet our point of view is none the less 
calculated to interest and fascinate. 

We now know that the stars are not peep-holes 
through curtains of blue, but that they are mighty 
worlds, many of them a thousand times bigger than 
this world of ours, and that they are floating in 
space millions and millions of miles away, and that 
beyond them there are other stars bigger than 
these; and so on forever as far as there is space 
there are worlds and universes and wondrous things 
that the mind cannot so much as imagine. Have 
you ever stood in the starlight and looked at these 
twinkling bits in the heavens—so many that you 
could not count them? And then have you lent 
yourself to the thoughi that they represent uni- 
verses and universes swinging round in space, con- 
trolled by some mighty and wondrous power that is 
sO many times greater than any other power that 
you have ever seen or felt or known that you were 
lost in infinity as you thought of it? 

That beautiful conceit of glimpses of light 
through a curtain of blue stretched over the earth 
would have been marvelous if it had been true: but 
it is not a thousandth part as marvelous as the real 
truth of worlds on worlds floating in space, guided 
by some unseen force, reflecting the light of the 

sun and a thousand other suns. There is no danger 
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that you will ever think of these things as mere 
forces, as things that have been robbed of their 
majesty and their glory by reducing them to the 
plane of commonplace information, to the level of 
everyday fact. 

And so in art we find this same great principle of 
nature true. The more familiar we become with 
the elements that compose it, the more shall we ap- 
preciate the wonders and the mysteries of the effects 
that these seemingly unmeaning things produce in 
combination. The influence of art will always re-~ 
main for us in all its power and in all its integrity, 
no matter to what extent we may familiarize our- 
selves with the underlying principles of its struc- 
ture. 

We may study and master these elementary 
forces and we may have the most intimate knowl- 
edge of them, yet when we try to recognize them in 
art creation we will discover that they have 
changed their entire character to us because of the 
influence of the other elements that have entered 
into the composition. Although we may reduce the 
most beautiful picture to dimensions of length and 
breadth and perspective and color values, although 
we may analyze the most inspiring song into inter- 
vals and measures and tone lengths, these measure- 
ments and analyses will not break down the creation 
as a complete thing of art. 

The elements that go into the composition of art 
productions always take on new and larger and 
higher values as they become a part of a perfect, 
larger whole. 


<-> r , 
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STUDIES OF “THE LADY OF THE LAKE.”—(V.) 


BY EDITH GILES. 
CANTO IV. 





What do we know from the next stanza? 

That Fitz-James is in the power of his enemy, and 
that Murdock is not to be trusted, and that each 
knows the suspicion of the other. 

What do we next expect of the story? 

The deliverance of Fitz-James by some means or 
other. It will have to be almost miraculous, for so 
far as we know he is in the midst of his foes, and 
cut off entirely from his friends. 

What means has Scott used to bring this to pass? 

The introduction of Blanche, the wild woman, 
the only person who could be abroad under the 
circumstances without suspicion. 

How does Blanche recognize Fitz-James? 

By the lowland plaid. 

What is the effect upon her? 

A sudden awakening from her darkness and con- 
fusion. With a return of sense such as sometimes 
happens in such circumstances she takes in the 
whole situation. 

What is the purpose of her song? 

To warn Fitz-James. 

What is the significance of the struggle in the 
next chapter? 

The fulfillment of the prophecy of victory to the 
side that sheds the first blood. This we know must 
be the side of Fitz-James. 

What is left to him to do, besides to seek his own 
deliverance? 

To ayenge the death of Blanche and of her lover. 
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By the laws of the clan this must be done, and in 
the gleam of returning reason in her dying hour 
Blanche realizes that she has found her champion. 

What is the significance of stanza XX VIII.? 

It is an illustration of the code chivalry of the 
day. Fitz-James fastens Blanche’s favor to his 
bonnet, and by this token is her pledged champion. 
And by the creed of chivalry he is sure of success, 
for in a just quarrel the right was bound to prevail 
by the law of God, which the law of chivalry repre- 
sented. Fitz-James’s oath to wear no other favor 
makes this avenging the first principle of his life 
until he shall have fulfilled his promise. 

Taking Fitz-James’ point of view how does 
Roderick Dhu’s clan appear? 

As a lawless and rebellious tribe. Our sym- 
pathies are quite turned from him to the cause of 
Fitz-James. 

What do the next two stanzas give us? 

Another side of the spirit of chivalry; the hos- 
pitality to a stranger taken unawares, although he 
be a mortal foe; the respect paid to a fair chance; 
and the truce of honor between knight and knight. 

Would it accord with the truth of the story and 
of poetry to have Fitz-James escape without some 
such adventure? 

It would not accord with either to have him 
escape. 

HOW DOES IT SEEM TO YOU? 
It seems to me Id like to go 
Where bells don’t ring nor whistles blow, 
Nor clocks don't strike nor gongs don’t sound, 
And I'd have stillness all around— 





Not real stillness, but just the trees, 
Low whisperings or the hum of bees 
Or brooks’ faint babbling over stones 
In strangely, softly tangled tones. 


Or maybe a cricket or katydid, 

Or the songs of birds in the hedges hid, 
Or just some sweet sounds as these 

To fill a tired heart with ease. 


If ‘tweren’t for sight and sound and smell, 
l’d like a city pretty well; 

But when it comes to getting rest, 

I like the country lots the best. 


Sometimes it seems to me I must 
Just quit the city’s din and dust, 
And get out where the sky is blue— 
And, say, how does it seem to you?—Eugene Field. 
——__——- — —--® © -0-@-0-¢ -e-_—_______ —— 
MORE PURPOSEFUL READING. 


Professor Clara F. Stevens of Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege makes a plea for more purposeful reading on 
the part of college students and others. This is an 
admirable expression. Reading a masterpiece 
merely because it is a masterpiece, or reading a‘ 
book because everybody else is reading it, or be- 
cause it interests us, is not creditable. Reading for 
a purpose -will usually lead into creditable results, 
mentally and practically. 

Much of the college work in English is valueless 
because the students read merely what is assigned 
them to read. There is no initiative, there is no 
purpose in it other than to obey orders, pass exam- 
inations, win promotion. 
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COLLEGE LAWLESSNESS. 
[From the New York Evening Post.] 


A folly of the American college, for which its facul- 
ties are primarily responsible, is the retention in this 
enlightened day of the mediaeval idea that the college 
community is not amenable to the law. An ordinary 
citizen could not kick in another citizen's door without 
serious danger of being shot, under the legal right of self- 
defence, or arrested and punished in the courts. As be- 
tween students in American college buildings, such ac- 
tion may be indulged in with almost complete impunity. 
The student is not encouraged by the faculty to main- 
tain its own rights, and it is rare that the college aut or- 
ities in such a Case will go any further than to demand 
repair of the damage to property. The offence against 
the laws of the state is absolutely ignored. It is only 
in colleges situated in larger cities, where outside pres- 
sure is heavier, that college authorities have shown the 
slightest tendency to invoke the aid cf the authorites 
against student iawlessness. There is no need of arzu- 
ment to prove that this is no such training for law- 
abiding citizenship as the American college is under 
moral obligation to furnish. No one asks that the life 
of the college student should be one of unrelieyed men- 
tal drudgery. Such a regime would defeat its own end 
as fully as that end is defeated under present condi- 
tions. It is a reasonable demand, however, that tie 
play of the college should be subordinate*to its work, 
that it should be kept on a level of dignity and respecta- 
bility commensurate with the serious place in life which 
the college is intended by its founders and supporters to 
fill, and that it should inyariably display a due regard 
for the rights of others and for the laws of the Com- 
monwealth. 
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THE RHEUMATIC GERM. 


After eighteen years of unavailing search by scien- 
tists all over the world, the germ that causes rheumatic 
fever, or acute articular rheumatism, has been dis- 
covered in the Presbyterian hospital laboratory in New 
York by Dr. Lewis Fox Frissell. Dr. Frissell selected 
an alcoholic woman who was suffering from articular 
rheumatism of eleven years’ standing. A culture was 
taken from her tonsils. Microscopic germs were found 
linked together in chains. A rabbit into which germs 
were injected became lame, as with rheumatism. The 
animal was killed, and the germs taken from it were in- 
jected into ten other rabbits. All of these after a time 
developed true rheumatic symptoms. 

The rheumatic germ thus isolated possesses a special 
affinity for the joints. 

Dr. Frissell concludes that. while exposure to wet and 
damp may bring on rheumatism, the real cause is a spe- 
cific germ. Rheumatism he classes as an infectious dis- 
ease, which occurs in epidemic form. Pleurisy and 
rheumatism of the heart are both probably due to the 
newly discovered germ, 
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PLUS OR MINUS IN RATING. 


To the Editor of the Journal: When a scale of mark- 
ing extends from 0 to 100 or 0 to 10, a fractional varia- 
tion may be indicated by the plus or the minus sign. 
Then, plus seems to note a better rating, and minus a 
poorer one. For example: 9+ seems to be a _ fraction 
better than 9; 9—, a fraction lower than 9. 

On the other hand, if the larger number indicates in- 
ferior standing, as in the scale from 1 down to 6, the 
plus by increasing the mark seems to show poorer schol- 
arship than the number itself; and the minus, for the 
same reason, better scholarship. For example: 3-+- 
seems to be a poor 3, and 3— a good 3. Is not such 
usage consistent and logical? Some teachers use these 
signs in the opposite way. What reason have they for 
reversing algebraic usage? 

The same law of values would seem to attach to a-+-, 
c—, and so forth, when the scale extends from a down to 
Tl’, these signs and letters having their place in algebraic 
notation. 

I am asking for “good reasons”; for, if there are none, 
consistency requires conformity to algebraic usage. 

A. D. 8. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


AMERICAN POEMS, 1776 to 1900. With notes and 
biographies by Augustus White Long, Princeton Uni- 
versity. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: American 
Bock Company. Cloth. 370 pp. 

I know of no other place where one can find 173 

American poems covering an authorship of 125 years. 

They are indeed the “Poems of the Republic,” which 

would not have been a bad title for the collection. I 

confess at the outset to total inability to understand 

the author’s classification; why he should put “Ben 

Bolt,” “A Life on the Ocean Wave,” “America,” ““Wood- 

man, Spare That Tree,” and their authors into the early 

period is not clear, especially when Bryant and Emer- 
son were born long before Thomas Dunn English, 

Epes Sargent, S. F. Smith, and other “early” writers, and 

they certainly wrote verses earlier. But this is unim- 

portant. The interesting fact is that there was but one 

writer of verse, even indifferent verse, until near 1800. 

There are but four poems in this volume which were 

written before 1800, so that it might well be styled 

“American Poems in the Nineteenth Century.” Without 

Freneau, who was not much of a versifier, it is a nine- 

teenth century collection. Two-fifths of the volume is 

given to Bryant, Emerson, Whittier, Longfellow, 

Holmes, Poe, and Lowell. From Longfellow there are 

thirteen poems, which are more than from any other, 

though Whittier has eleven. There are fifty-three later 
poems. In all there are eighty poets. If any criticisin 
is permissible, I should say that not sufficient apprecia 
tion is given to Sidney Lanier, James Whitcomb Riley, 

Eugene Field, while several worthy and popular writers 

of to-day are not even mentioned. The volume is a 

most delighiful treasury of American verse, one that 

should be read from cover to cover by every pupil in the 
public schools. 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH SYNTAX. By C. Alphons> 
Smith, University of North Carolina. Boston: Ginn 
& Co. Cloth. 92 pp. List price, 50 cents: mailing 
price, 55 cents. 

This book does not introduce itself by its title. It 
has much of the charm that Alford’s “Queen's English” 
had a generation ago.. If one has any taste for the ori- 
gin of idioms (and who has not?) he will certainly revel 
in this little book. It is a book that I take with me to 
enjoy on the train or in waiting over a station, for genu- 
ine recreation. There is a charm about the way in 
which Professor Smith reveals a lot of things that one 
thinks he used to know but has forgotten, but best of 
all it gives positive help in cases that always arise in 
one’s reading and writing. The putting together of 
words to express thought is at once the most distinciive 
and the most interesting thing that man does. On the 
side of language this process is called syntax. To treat 
it as nothing more than a formal expose of moods, 
tenses, voices, and case forms is to narrow its cmtent 
and to misinterpret its significance. “Studies in Enz- 
lish Syntax” is an attempt to treat an old subject in a 
fresh and original way. The purpose of the book is to 
interest the reader in the structure of the English lan- 
guage, to show hira the wide reach of syntax, and to dis- 
cover by a scrutiny of all periods of the language some 
of the natural laws that underlie English speech. Such 
idioms as “Between vou and I,” “The queen of England's 
domain,” “He was given a book,” “Who did you see?’ 
the “Shall Us?” of Shakespeare, “It is me,” and many 
others, are studied historically and as exempl fications 
of principles inherent in the English language rather 
than as illustrations of conventional or unconventional 
grammar. Though intended primarily for advanced 
students of English, the book is written in a popular 
style and does not presuppose a knowledge of Oll Eng- 
lish or Middle English. 

THE ANCIENT MARINER. By Coleridge. THE 
VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL. By Lowell. In Stan- 
dard Literature Series, No. 63. Introduction and 
notes by H. G. Paul. Under editorial supervision of 
Edward Everett Hale, Jr.. Ph. D. New York: UWni- 
versity Publishing Company. Price, manila, 12% 
cents; cloth, 20 cents. 

The Standard Literature Series is a delightful edition 
of the classics. The grading is unusually close and 
practical, being classified under six headings. For 
primary grades, fairy tales for the second year, the best 
from Hans Andersen for the third, the best of Grimm 
and “Robinson Crusoe” for third and fourth, and “Haw- 
thorne’s Wonder Book” (four stories) and Swiss 
Family Robiuson”™ for the fourth. For intermediate 
and grammar zrades, sharply graded for fifth, sixth, 
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seventh, and eighth years, there are eleven books al- 
ready issued. For critical study in upper grammar 
and high school grades there are already twenty-five 
books. For American history eleven closely graded 
from the fifth to the eighth years. For English and 
Scotch history, eight books; and for French, Spanish, 
and Roman history, five. 

This latest, No. 68, presents two poems, complete, 
that have long been required readings. No other 
British poem is, perhaps, so widely used in schools as 
“The Ancient Mariner,” and none more highly appre- 
ciated among American masterpieces than “The Vision 
of Sir Launfal.” The life of Coleridge and of Lowell is 
each adequate and adapted to the interests of students. 
The study of British verse in its historical development 
is suggestive and provocative of individual thouzht and 
independent study, while the discriminating literary 
condition of each poem is admirable. In every way 
this edition is sure to command universal admuration 
from student, teacher, and connoisseur. 


ELEMENTARY FRENCH COMPOSITION. By Jules 
Lazare. 134 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

PREMIERES LECTURES. By same author. 132 pp. 
Price, 35 cents. 

LECTURES FACILES. Same anthor. 89 pp. Price, 
25 cents. 

CONTES ET NOUVELLES. I. and II. series. Same 

author. 132 and 159 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Here is a little group of five volumes in French by 
Lazare, and specially prepared for elementary and in- 
termediate students of that language. Anecdotes. 
poems, and prose selections are here given in choice 
arrangement, and with notes and vocabularies to make 
the works complete. The work on French composition 
is peculiarly valuable, and will be specially welcomed 
by instructors. 

THIRD YEAR LANGUAGE READER. By Franklin 
T. Baker of Teachers College, George R. Carpenter of 
Columbia University, and Mary E. Brooks, Brooklyn. 
New York:;The Macmillan Company. Cloth.- Illus- 
trated. Price, 40 cents. 

The third book in this five-book series of language 
readers has especial merit. No series is better graded. 
and this, one of the most difficult books in a series for 
grading, is especially adapted to its place in the course, 
There are seventyetwo reading lessons, all taken from 
universally popular classics.. What selections from 
“Mother Goose” are to the first-graders, these fairy 
tales in prose and rhyme from Stevenson, Tennyson, 
Wordsworth, Jean Ingelow, Dinah Muloch Craik, Ros- 
setti, Coleridge. Mme. de Beaumont, and from the treas- 
ure houses of Old English rhyme, Old English tale, 
Aesop. Hindoo fable, astern fables, Japanese fables, 
from the Old Gaelic, from Grimm, and from Norse fairy 
tales, are to the third-graders. While the illustrations 
are not so numerous as in the two lower books, they 
are attractive and genuinely illustrative of the reading 
matter. 


NARRATIVE WRITING. By Gertrude Buck, Ph. 
D. (Vassar Cellege}), and Elizabeth W. Morris, Ph. 
PD. New York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. 200 pp. 
Price, 580 cents net. 

An excellent treatise on an interesting subject. How 
to cultivate and excel in narrative writing is herein 
carefully outlined by these scholarly author-associates. 
They tell of “The Finding of the Story,” its “Struc- 
ture,” “The Point of View,” “The Beginning and _ the 
End,” “Scenes and Transitions,” “Character Drawing,” 
and “The Setting, Names, and Titles.” These themes 
are judiciously as abundantly illustrated by allusions— 
longer or shorter—from authors of eminence. A careful 
index completes the work. 

—-—0-—— 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Days and Deeds'a Hundred Years Ago.”’ By Gertrude L. Stone 
and M. Grace Fickett Price,35cents. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co 

‘Political Institutions of the Old World.”’ By Edward Preissig. 
New York: G P. Putnam’s Sons 

“The Elements of Latin.’”’ By C. H. Moore and J.J. Schlicher. 
Price, $1.00. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

“Standard English Classics: Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress.”’ 
Edited by D. H. Monrgomery. Price, 25 cents.——* Washington's 
Farewell Address and Webster’s Bunker Hill Oration.” Edited by 
Cc. R. Gaston. Price, 25 cents.——Selections from “The Faerie 
Queen,”’ Books III., 1V.,and V. Edited by Mary E. Litchfield. Price, 
25 cents.——“‘Leasons for Junior Citizens.’’ By Mabel Hill.—_—*“‘ First 
Course in Physics."’ By Robert A Millikan. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

**Klements of Political Science.’’ By Stephen Leacock. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co._ 

‘First Steps in Mental Growth.” By David R. Major. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 
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NEW TEXTBOOKS FOR THE GRADES 


BAKER & CARPENTER LANGUAGE READERS 


FIRST YEAR LANGUAGE READER. xiv+138 pp., 12mo, 25 cents net. 


By FRANKLIN T. BAKER, Professor of the English Language and Literature in Teachers College; Grorce 
R. CARPENTER, Professor of Rhetoric and English Composition in Columbia University; and Miss KATHE- 
RINE B. OWEN, Instructor in the Charlton School, New York City. 


SECOND YEAR LANGUAGE READER. xiii+152 pp., 12mo, 30 cents net. 
By FRANKLIN T. BAKEk, GEORGE R. CARPENTER, and Miss KATHERINE B. OWEN. 
THIRD YEAR LANGUAGE READER. xvi+284 pp., 12mo, 40 cents net. 


By FRANKLIN T. BAKER, GEORGE R. CARPENTER, and Miss Mary E. Brooks, Head of Department, Public 
School No. 131, Brooklyn. 


FOURTH YEAR LANGUAGE READER xiv +345 pp., 12mo, 45 cents net. 


By FRANKLIN T. BAKER, GEORGE R. CARPENTER, and Miss Ipa E. Ropsins, [nstructor in Horace Mann 
School, New York City. 


FIFTH YEAR LANGUAGE READER. xv+477 pp., 12mo, 55 cents net. 


By FRANKLIN T. BAKER, GEORGE R. CARPENTER, and Miss MAry F. Ktrcuwey, Instructor in Horace Mann 
School, New York City. 


SIXTH YEAR LANGUAGE READER. xxiii+482 pp., 12mo, 60 cents net. 


By FRANKLIN T. BAKER, GEORGE R. CARPENTER, and Miss JENNIE F. Owens, Instructor in Jersey City 
Training School. 








The distinctive feature of the Language Reader Series is that it acludes in one book for each of 
the first six grades all the work in English needed for the grades, except the supplementary reading. 
This plan is in the interests of economy of time and money, and of efficiency in instruction. 

Each reader has some dominating interest in its subject-matter. 


Send for descriptive circular and specimen pages. 





A MODERN ENGLISH COURSE in Two Books 


By Henry P. Emerson, Superintendent of Education, Buffalo, N. Y., and Ipa C. BENDER, Supervisor of 
Primary Grades, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The books of this Series aim to give the pupil the ability to express his own thoughts and 

to understand the thoughts of others; to obtain a clear insight into the structure of the English 


sentence; to teach him to be effective in the use of language, and to have an appreciation of its 
higher uses in literature. 


STRIKING FEATURES OF BOOK ONE 


Interest of student at once aroused by references to home life, child activities, school associ- 
ations, familiar scenes in nature, the family, community, love of country and flag. 

The picture studies rivet attention. 

Folk lore, fable, fairy tale, imaginary journeys, letters to children in other lands, are used 
to broaden the interest and stimulate the imagination. 

The appendix gives over oné hundred and twenty classified books of interest to all grades. 


FEATURES OF BOOK TWO 


Book Two is designed for the advanced grammar grades. 

The explanations are simple, lucid, and easily understood. 

The definitions are short, clear, and concise. 

The review questions are grouped at convenient intervals. 

The cemposition work is exceedingly practical and suggestive. It arouses interest, stimu- 
lates thought, and develops originality. 

Every lesson and outline in the Modern English Course have been put to repeated tests. 
The result is workable books, teachable and simple in method. They secure definite results. 


BOOK ONE 12mo Cloth ix+238 pages 35 cents net 
BOOK TWO 12mo Cloth xiv+396 pages 60 cents net 


Correspondence cordialiy invited, 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


BOSTON CHICAGO 64-66 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


8S of educational news to be inserted 
this ‘are solicited from sehool 
ies in every state in the Union. To be 
, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
— — not later t Friday preceding 
° ue. 





MEETINGS TO BB HELD. 


July 3, 4,5. Pennsylvania State Edu- 
eational Association, Altoona. 

July 9-12: American Institute of In- 
struction, New Haven, Conn., Wil- 
liam C. Crawford, Allston, Mass., 
secretary. 

October 18, 19, 20: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Middle 
bury. 

October 25, 26, and 27: Maine Teach- 
ers’ Association, Lewiston, Maine. 

April, 1907: Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, Boston. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

DURHAM. President W. O. 
Gibbs of the State College has affairs 
well in hand and the institution is 
making a new record for itself. 

Plans have been made _ (for 
the erection of the new college 
library in the near future. Thirty 
thousand dollars will be available for 
the building. The new building is 
made possible through the generosity 
of the late Mrs. Hamilton Smith and 
Andrew Carnegie, and the co-opera- 
tion of the Durham Library Associa- 
tion and the Durham _ townspeople. 
The building is to be of brick, white 
border and slate roof. It is to be of 
colonial style of architecture, with a 
frontage of seventy-seven feet and a 
depth of sixty-four feet, six inches. 
It will be situated on the old turn- 
pike, in front of and to the right of 
Thompson hall. It is expected that 
the building will be in use by June, 
1907. 

HANOVER. At a recent meeting 
of the trustees of Dartmouth College 
final plans were made for the build- 
ing of the two new dormitories neces- 
sary to complete Fayerweather row. 
These will be built one north and one 
south of Fayerweather hall, facing 
into the college yard. In view of the 
approaching completion of the alumni 
fund of $250,000, from which the new 
Dartmouth hall has already been 
built ata cost of $100,000, it was 
voted to accept the architect’s plans 
for Webster hall, and to go ahead 
with the building of this provided it 
was ascertained that the hall could 
be erected at a cost not exceeding the 
amount inhand. This building is to 
be a large auditorium capable of 
seating about 1,600 persons, and ar- 
ranged especially for academic occa- 
sions of all sorts. It will be placed 
at the northeast corner of the college 
green, and will complete the long pro- 
jected quadrangle at the head of the 
green. 

The resignations of Dr. Kan-Ichi 
Asakawa, lecturer on the Far East, 
and of Franklin C. Lewis, instructor 
in education, were tendered and ac- 
cepted. Dr. Asakawa leaves Dart- 
mouth to accept a position in the Ori- 
ental department of Yale University. 
Mr. Lewis has accepted the position 
of superintendent of the school of 
ethica! culture in New York city. 

Professor C. F. Richardson of the 
English department, Professor H. 1. 
Horne of the department of philoso- 


phy, and Professor R. W. Husband 
of the department of Greek take 
their sabbatical years, 1906-1907, and 
©. N. Gould is given leave of absence 
for the same year. 


PLYMOUTH. Notices have been 
sent out by the state superintendent 
of public instruction calling attention 
to the summer institute that will be 
=e at the normal school August 13- 

5. 

State teachers’ examinations will 
be held at Plymouth August 27-28, 
immediately following the sessions of 
the institute. These examinations 
bear no immediate relation to the 
work of the institute, but the insti- 
tute affords an excellent opportunity 
to complete and review studies taken 
in preparation for examination. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


LEOMINSTER. Miss Florence B. 
Newton, teacher of English and 
Greek, sails on June 30 for an exten- 
sive tour through Europe. She will 
visit Italy. Switzerland, Germany, 
Belgium, France, England, and Scot- 
land. 

SALEM. Already the personality 
of the new principal of the State nor- 
mal school, J. A. Pitman, is felt 
throughout the school. He brings to 
the school the best of practical ideas 
and ideals from a city superin- 
tendency. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. There are 68,- 
677 part-time pupils in this city. It 
will be a long time before the city 
ean provide a full day of schooling 
for every pupil. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

ALTOONA. Pennsylvania's fif- 
tieth annual session of the State As- 
sociation, to be held here on July 3, 
4, and 5, has the most elaborate pro- 


gram ever issued by a state associa-. 


tion. President L. E. McGinnes, 
superintendent of Steelton, is break- 
ing all records in the bringing  to- 
gether of men and women of profes- 
sional and popular power. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
IOWA. 

MADISON COUNTY. Superin- 
tendent T. H. Stone is one of the 
most helpful leaders of rural teachers 
in the country. His advice is good 
spirited, his instructions clear, his 
knowledge of the work exceptionally 
complete. 

IOWA CITY. The State Univer- 
sity is to have a fifth of a mill tax 
for building and $109,000 a year for 
running expenses for five years. 
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MINNESOTA. 


ST. PAUL. Superintendent A. J. 
Smith, after thirty-five years of pub- 
lic school work, in carrying out a 
long-cherished plan of retiring from 
obligatory public service at the age 
of sixty, insists upon retiring, and 
positively declines a re-election, de- 
spite pressure brought to bear to in- 
duce him to be a candidate once 
more. At the completion of his pres- 
ent term he will establish himself at 
Springfield, Illinois, where his family 
has been for more than a year. 


> 


California Excursion. 


Do you wish to make a thirty-day 
trip to California, through the 
Yellowstone Park, including all ex- 
penses? The party is, personally 
conducted. The rate $285 from Bos- 
ton; corresponding rates from your 
station. If you don’t want the 
whole trip, write us what you do 
want, and we will figure it out for 
you. George L. Williams, N. E. A., 
Cc. M. and St. P. railway, 368 Wash- 
ington street, Boston, Mass. 








The officers of the Eastern Man- 
ual Training Association for 1905- 
06 are: President, William Noyes, 
Teachers College, New York; vice- 
president, Eli Pickwick, Jr., super- 
visor of manual training, Newark, 
N. J.; secretary, Henry W. Hetzel, 
Central Manual Training school, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; treasurer, William 
F. Vroom, 10 St. Nicholas terrace, 
New York; executive committee, 
Clifford B. Connelley, Allegheny, 
Pa., Thellwell R. Coggeshall, Girard 
College, Philadelphia, Pa.; Miss 
Helen Kinne, Teachers College, New 
York; Miss Edith Greer, Pratt Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Michael W. 
Murray, Springfield, Mass 


The officers of the Eastern Art 
Teachers’ Association for 1905-06 
are: President, Walter S. Perry, 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y; 
vice-president, William A. Mason, 
board of education, Philadelphia, 





Pa.; secretary, Louis G. Monte, 
Teachers College, New York, N. Y.$ 
corresponding secretary, Ora 


Strange, 400 Danforth street, Taun- 
ton, Mass.; treasurer, Charles C, 
MacGregory, 700 Park place, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; secretary of transporta- 
tion, Joseph M. Tilden, 404 East 18th 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; executive 
committee, James Hall, Ethical Cul- 
ture school, New York, N. Y.; Arthur 
W. Dow, Teachers College, New 
York, N. Y.; Annette J. Warmer, 
Fitchburg, Mass.: Walter L. Sargent, 
North Scituate, Mass.; Cheshire L. 
Boone, Montclair, N. J.; Alfred V. 
Churchill, Northampton, Mass. 








HEADQUARTERS 


Lantern Slides and Stereoscopic Views 
GREATEST VARIETY 


LARGEST STOCK 


BEST GRADE 


IN CLASSIFIED CATALOGS FOR EDUCATIONAL WORK 
We Cover Course of Study Subjects Completely 


Send for catalog and state requirements 


We Want One Good Representative in Each Section 


MORSE & SIMMONS, Managers 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 
31 Union Square, New York City 
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The Art of Music as Taught in the 
Schools of Washington, D. C. 


The growth of a new country, the 
organization of a government, and 
the formulation of educational sys- 
tems do not tend to encourage the 
art spirit and art ideals. The de- 
velopment of order, the .working out 
of the principle of the greatest good 
to the greatest number, tend to 
minimize individuality, to deaden the 
imagination, and to formalize ex- 
pression. 

Even our graded schools have 
their decided drawbacks; for while 
they gain in the power that comes 
from uniformity and close organiza- 
tion, they lose in freedom and in 
individual opportunity. 

It is an interesting coincidence 
that in the city of Washington, the 
head and centre of all these formali- 
ties that represent the security of 
the nation with all the principles of 
law and order and organization that 
these things imply, there should 
grow up a system of teaching art in 
the form of music, that begins with 
the individual and works out into or- 
ganization, representing a _ higher 
thought in education, tending to give 


the needed modification to our na- 
tional life and thought. 
For it is to the influence of the 


arts in our school and national life 
that we must look for re-action 
against the strict conformity to rule 
and principle, so necessary to the de- 
velopment of a scheme of govern- 
ment. 

At the head of the music work of 
the schools of the city of Washington 
is Miss Alys Bentley, a woman of 
rare power and deep insight into the 
nature of children and the problems 
of education. Associated with her 
are a dozen assistants who believe in 
her conceptions and who co-operate 
with her to the fullest. Miss Bent- 
ley has well learned the lesson of 
discriminating in favor of the child. 
She fully appreciates the fact that 
teaching power requires a knowledge 
of the living child as a beginning and 
that it is not a mere memory of 
what the adult was a long time ago. 
She has translated this appreciation 
into the thought that any system of 
teaching, in order to be _ effective, 
must enlist the interest of the child 
at every stage of his advancement. 

This idea of interest is the start- 
ing point for the music work in the 
schools of the city, its very founda- 
tion—real interest of the child, his 
own free expression, the enjoyment 
of music as it relates to his own life 
—in contrast to all that technical 
study which is so detrimental to the 
fullest life and the best growth for 
the individual if improperly related 
to them. 

And so Miss Bentley starts witb 
the nature of the little ones as a be- 
ginning, thinking of them as living, 
throbbing personalities, capable of 
being interested.in anything worthy 
of their interest, with the capacity 
to learn and understand the things 
that are made vital to them. 

This thought gives the cue to all 
that follows—to the whole scheme 
of music education in the schools; to 
the subject matter, to the method of 
procedure, to the principle of grad- 
ation and organization. Thus music 
in the school becomes not a thing of 
scientific exactness, made up of cer- 
tain formulae that must be mas- 
tered, but a beautiful and appealing 
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art to which the children 

And thus, too, method becomes a 
way of preserving the truth of the 
art for the children and. directing 
their interest continually into larger 
and .broader ways as the years of 
their school career rol] around. 

Then, too, Miss Bentley is per- 
fectly sound on the side of thorough- 
ness; for she realizes that the very 
beauty of an art conception may 
weaken ‘the child’s power of concen- 
tration if improperly presented or 
improvidently treated. 

At a very early age in the child's 
school experiences she suggests and 
stimulates that other kind of interest 
~-interest in the task of learning, in 
the thing to be accomplished for the 
mere sake of accomplishing it. 

And thus, side by side, almost from 
the very beginning, the development 
of the child’s interest in the things 
that appeal to him and his determi- 
nation to know and to do for him- 
self go on hand in hand. Song sing- 
ing is the beginning, of course; and 


how beautifully the children sing, 
with what spirit and expression! 
And then after the practice of sing- 


ing has been well established and has 
been carried on long enough to serve 
the purpose of a_ suflicient experi- 
ence, the children are directed into 
that other field of interest—they 
go from passive sense enjoyment to 
active individual effort, learning to 
take the initiative for themselves, to 
think intelligently and to act inde- 
pendently. 

Miss Bentley’s system of teaching 
music is a creation. It has grown 
out.of her recognition of the large 
opportunities at her command. The 
foundations for these opportunities 
were laid by former Superintendent 
Powell, who in his time recognized 
the school system of the city of 
Washington as a field for developing 
educational ideas in a large way. 
Mr. Powell’s ideals have been very 
loyally sustained and brought to 
fruition by Superintendent Stewart, 
who fully appreciates and sympa- 
thizes with all the work Miss Bent- 
ley is) doing. 

And so we find in our national 
capital, with all its formality and 
dignity, a system of music teaching 
that stands for the natural and free 
expression of the child, which gives 
him the fullest and freest opportunity 
for growth and which at the same 
time conforms to the ideas of organ- 
ization and conventionality in the 
truest and highest meaning of these 
words. Although the work in the 
Washington schools in all the 
branches is }exceptionally well done, 
and conforms in the truest sense to 
the spirit of modern education, the 
work in music has been wrought 
out in the spirit of that art rather 
than as a result of general condi- 
tions. 

And so we say that Miss Bentley’s 
systen) of teaching music is a crea- 
tion. It has been built up and given 
its peculiar qualities ;junder her own 
personal direction, by: the exercise of 
the same kind of power that she 
strives to develop in her pupils,—by 





It will be a privilege and a matter 
of very great encouragement for 
who are interested in the teaching 
inusie to visit the work in the Wash- 

gain 


ington schools. No one 
thusiasm for the work a better 
way than by putting himself under 
the influence of the music work as it 
is done there—listening to the sing- 


can 
in 











_ [Continued on page 696.) 
J. M. OLCOTT 
Manufacturer, 
Exporter and 
Dealer in 





Apparatus 
Headquarters for all kinds of Blackboards for 
SCHOOLS and for Office Use. 


THE CLIMAX PENCIL SHARPENER 
A SPECIALTY 
63 Fifth Avenue - NEW YORK 





International Speed Contest. 


Held April 14th, 1906, at Baltimore, under the 
auspices of the Eastern Teachers’ Association 


The E. N. Miner Championship Gold Medal 
For Speed and Accuracy in 
SHORTHAND WRITING 
was won by Sidney H. Godfrey 
An Isaac Pitman Writer 


For full particulars see Pitman’s Journal for May, 
1906. Specimen copy free. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 31 Union Sq..N, Y, 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Columbia University’s 





professioual school for the study of education 
and the training of teachers. Announcement 
for 1906-07 now ready. 


JAMES E. RUSSELL, LL. D., Dean, 





HOME STUDY 


DIRECTED BY 


The University of Chicago 


Courses for Teachers and Students in more 

than 30 academic subjects of High School and 

College grade. One-half the work foran A.B., 

Ph.B., or S.B. degree may be done by corre- 

spondence. Begin study any time. Address, 

bi aioe of Chicago (Div. Z), Chicago, 
nois. 








Nuttall’s Birds of the U. 8. 

and Canada. Cloth, $3.00 

904 Pages. 110 colored illus- 

| trations. 272 black and 
| R D white illustrations. 

The ideal desk-book 
00K Special introduction price 
to teachers, $2.00, postpaid 


LITTLE, BROWN, & CO., Boston 


EST 

















EMERSON 
College of Oratory 





WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pe in America. It a to develop in 
the student a knowledge of bis own powers in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full ‘ormation 


on application to 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
EOW BOSTON, MASS 
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THE FAMOUS HOLDEN Book covers 


SELF BINDERS AND TRANSPARENT PAPER 


Are Used by Over 1,800 School Boards on Many Millions of Text-Books 
FOR THE PURPOSE OF MAKING THE BOOKS LAST NEARLY TWICE AS LONG 
AND KEEPING THES! CLEAN, NEAT, AND HEALTHFUL 
The Book Covers are made of Unfinished Leatherette, rendered both 
Waterproof and Germproof by Scientific Chemical treatment. 


Cover costing 1 1-4 cents apiece will last a full school year and receives all of 
the Wear, Tear and Soiling instead of the book itselt, 


The Quick Repairing Material is invaluable in keeping the Inside of the 
books in perfect repair by repairing broken bindings, loosened or torn leaves. 


Keep Abreast of the Times and Investigate this «System ” 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


One Holden 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 























The Art of Music as Taught in the 
Schools of Washington, D.C. 


(Continued from page 695.) 





ing, learning to discriminate as to its 
quality, and studying the effect of 
ethe child’s work in the lower grades 
upon that in the higher grades. 
Such study and observation will de- 
velop a larger conception of the pur- 
pose of music in the schools. It will 
teach the observer to put emphasis 
upon the right things rather than 
uper wrong or irrelevant ones. It 
will teach the value of cultivating 
the imagination, of developing the 
memory, of encouraging proper ex- 
pression and true interpretation as 
contrasted with that mere perfunc- 
tory performance of a task. 

The people of Washington are 
fully alive to the value of the work 
that is being done in the schools and 

are specially interested in the music. 
Their appreciation was shown by 
the reception given to the two con- 
certs, on May 18 and 19, of £00 
voices selected from the _ schools. 
The singing was exquisite in quality, 
and at the same time had that rich- 
ness and vitality that it left nothing 
to be desired. While these concerts 
were the climax of the work in the 
schools, the best that the children 
could do perhaps, and the singers 
were among the best from the 
schools, they were real climaxes, 
worthy of the best efforts of the 
children, and showed the quality of 
work that is being done in order to 
reach up to such results. 

Miss Bentley has a rare opportun- 
ity to do something of great value: 
She has a field that is unequaled in 
its possibilities. Those responsible 
for the schools have been able to 
control and direct the forces so that 
the system of schools in Washington 
has stood and still stands for that 
richer and better quality of educa- 
tion as contrasted with the formal 
things of state and law upon which 
it has depended for its power and 
authority. Miss Bentley has taken 
advantage of the situation to the 
fullest. 

All who are interested in educa- 
tion should strive to understand an 
institution that is accomplishing so 





much at the very centre of our 
national life and heart. Here is a 
work that is worthy of careful study 
and careful investigation by every- 
one interested in education in its 
broadest and truest sense. 

Success to Miss Bentley and her 
work! 


- 
> 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


[Continued from page 689.]} 








tirement pensions or allowances for 
teachers in the colleges, technical 
schools, and universities of the United 
States, Canada, and Newfoundland 
have made their first selection of 
about fifty professors and teachers 
who will be retired at the end of the 
college year. The fund amounts to 
$10,000,000, the income from 
which amounts to $500,000 annually. 
The allotments now made amount to 
about $70,000, or an average of less 
than $1,500 a year for each 
person. There are some 
very distinguished names among 
the first recipients of the pen- 
sions, and itis a just ground of 
satisfaction to all friends of educa- 
tion that these eminent instructors 
who have reached an age which de- 
wands a lightening. of their burdens 
are to have this provision made for 
their later years. This is not 
charity but the recognition of an ob- 
ligation. 


A CASE WHERE; WAR IS IMPOS- 
SIBLE. 


Roumania and Greece have long 
been at loggerheads over a rather 
obscure question relating to the ec- 
clesiastical recognition given to 
Roumanians in Macedonia; and the 
quarrel has become so sharp as to 
lead to a complete severance of dip- 
lomatic . relations. Often such a 
procedure is the precursor of war. 
But there is no reason to apprehend 
that result in the present instance, 
for the excellent reason that the two 
angry nations cannot possibly get at 
each other with belligerent intent, if 
they want to. Between their near- 
est land frontiers lies the territory of 
two neutral powers; and neither 
country could send warships to the 
seacoast of the other without passing 
through the Dardanelles, which are 
closed toe all warships except those 





of Turkey. So the most that can be 
done in the way of belligerency is a 
war of tariffs. 











NEW YORK 
JOY LINE 


Steamers from Providence 
Every Week-Day at 6.30 P.M. 


DIRECT SERVICE. 


“All the Way by Water” 


Tuesdays, Thursdays & Saturdays 
at 5 P.M. 
ASK FOR INFORMATION 
Passenger Office, 214 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 


Phone 2324 Main. B. BD. PITTS, Agt. 

















Boston & Maine Railroad 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 





Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on al? 
Through Trains. 





For tickets and information apply atany 
principal ticketoffice of the Com pany. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Pass. andGen’) Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 
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The William Rainey Harper Memo- 
rial Fund. 


William Rainey Harper, president 
of the University of Chicago, died on 
the tenth of January, 1903, in the fif- 
tieth year of his age. Appointed to 
the presidency in September, 1890, he 
laid broad foundations for the build- 
ing of the university, and on them 
within the period of fifteen years he 
reared an enduring structure. He 
was a great constructive adminisira- 
tor, an eminent scholar in the Semitic 
languages and literatures, and a pro- 
found student of the Old Testament 
scriptures, but he was also deeply in- 
terested in the work of public educa- 
tion, and especially in religious and 
moral education, and was every where 
active and zealous in promoting the 
useful causes to which his life was 
devoted. Great as was his task at 
the university, he was not confined 
to it but included in his vision all 
scholarly and humanitarian move- 
ments, so that his work was of na- 
tional and international importance, 
Unselfish to a fault, he gave to many 
causes without stint of time, labor, 
and his own private means. Cut off 
in the flower of his life and in the 
ripeness of his powers he spent his 
last months, fully aware that time 
was short, in the earnest endeavor to 
bring to completion as many as pos- 
sible of his unfinished tasks. He 
faced the great change calmly and in 
the full assurance of unshaken faith, 
and he died, as he had lived, in sim- 
ple but heroic devotion to duty. 

.In response. to the earnest request 
of alumni and of friends in this and 
other lands, it has been determined 
by the board of trustees of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago that there shall be 
erected in the quadrangles of the uni- 
versity a library building as a mem- 
orial to President Harper. The cost 
is estimated at $1,250,000. Again in 
accordance with suggestions from 
many of President Harper’s friends 
in different parts of the country, it 
has been decided to secure the fund 
needed for this memorial building by 
a subscription in which all who honor 
the name and revere the memory of 
the president may have an opportu- 
nity of sharing. It is confidently he- 
lieved that a large number will de- 
sire to have a part in this work, and 
that thus the memorial fund will rep- 
resent many people and a wide vari- 
ety of interests and financial ability, 
and will express a common affection 
for the personality and appreciation 
of the beneficent life of William 
Rainey Harper. 

Subscriptions can be sent to Harry 
Pratt Judson, acting president of the 
university. 
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Increased Service ofthe Joy Line. 

Commencing with the week June 
11, the Joy Steamship Company an- 
nounce change in schedule in the ser- 
vice via the direct line between Bos- 
tan and New York. The steamers, 
“Old Dominion” and “Santiago,” in 
commission, are large iron, sea-going 
craft, with comfortable and . commo- 
dious passenger accommodations. 
The steward’s department is particu- 
larly well conducted, and nothing is 
left undone which will tend to the 
comfort and convenience of passen- 
gers. These steamers will each make 
a trip and a half every week, and are 
scheduled to sail from wharf, 308 
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Congress street, Boston, Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays at 5 p. m., 
returning from New York on the 
same days at6 p.m. The trip is of 
about twenty-four hours’ duration, 
and affords a daylight view of Long 
Island Sound and the Hast River, 
with timely arrival at the metropolis. 
In addition to this service, this com- 
pany operates steamers every week- 
day in both directions between Provi- 
dence and New York. Reservations 
should be made well in advance by 
addressing B. D. Pitts, agent of the 
company, at 214 Washington street, 
Boston. 


—~> 


Boston’s Juveniie Court. 


Boston is to have a juvenile court, 
thanks to Judge Lindsey’s visit, and 
a lot of dead-in-earnest men, headed 
by Mayor John F. Fitzgerald, James 
J. Storrow, W. F. Spaulding, and 
others. It is to be a full-fledged, in- 
dependent, well-equipped court on 
up-to-date lines. There is to be a 
justice, salary $3,000, two special 
justices, and clerk of the court, 
salary, $1,500. All of these officers 
are to be appointed by the governor 
for a term of five years. Special and 
ample offices are to be provided for 
this court. 

“The court hereby established may 
continue from time the hearing in 
respect to any child given under the 
provisions of this act, and may com- 
mit such chid to any institution to 
which a police, district, or municipal 
court in tne city of Boston is now, or 
may hereafter be, authorized to com- 
mit such child, or may impose any 
penalty which said courts are author- 
.zed to impose. The court may from 
time to time make general rules in 
reference to, and provide forms of, 
procedure. So far as possible the 
court shall hear all cases in cham- 
bers; and all persons, whose pres- 
ence, in the opinion of the court, is 
not necessary, shall be excluded from 
the room. The justice of the court 
hereby established shall appoint two 
probation officers, each of whom shall 
hold office during the pleasure of the 
said justice, and shall have general 
authority to serve such process as 
may be directed to either of them by 
the court. The justice may also ap- 
point so many deputy probation of- 
ficers, without salary, as he may 
deem desirable. They shall assist 
probation ofticers in such ways as the 
court may direct in making investi- 
gations of cases of children against 
whom complaints have been made, 
and in the care of children who have 
been placed on probation. 

“In case a warrant is issued by the 
court for a child’s arrest, or in case a 
child between the ages of seven and 
seventeen years is arrested without a 
warrant, as provided by law, in order 
to avoid the incarceration of the 
child; if practicable, the officer to 
whom said warrant is delivered, or 
who has arrested the child without a 
warrant, as the case may be, may, 
unless the justice or magistrate of 
the court issuing such warrant has 
otherwise directed in the warrant, ac- 
cept the written promise of the par- 
ent, guardian, or person with whom 
it is stated that said child resides, or 
any other reputable person, to be re- 
sponsible for the presence of said 
child in court .t the time and place 
when the child is to appear, and at 
any other time to which the hearing 
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in tae case may be continued or ad- 


bs the admitting of said child to 
ail. 
“It shall be the duty of the 
tendent of the Boston public 
and o1 any teacher therein, and of 
the person, society, or corporation in 
charge of any private school, and of 
the teachers therein, to furnish to the 
said court from time to time any In- 
formation and reports requested by 
the justice thereof relating to the at- 
tendance, conduct, and standing of 
any pupil.under his, her, or its 
charge, if said pupil is at the time un- 
der the charge of the court hereby es- 


cerned; and it shall be in full force 
and effect, and the authority and jur- 
isdiction of the court hereby estab- 
lished and of the officers thereof shall 
begin on the first day of September 
in the year nineteen hundred and six.” 








SUMMER SCHOOLS. 
UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


SUMMER TERM 
Five weeks, beginning July 2, 1906 
Total expense, including board and tuition, 
to 


$35. 
= work of college grade given credit toward 
a 


An the charms of Maine summer resorts are 
found in Orono. 
For circulars, address 


DEAN J. 8S. STEVENS, 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine 








HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCES 


July 5 to August 15, 1906 


College courses in Classical Archaeology, 
Architecture, Astronomy, Botany, Chemistry, 
Economics, Education, Elocution, Ethics, 
So ee History, di 


sca 
uages, Mathematics, Mus 
Philosophy, "Physical Education, Physics, 


Psychology, Pure Design, Shopwork, an 
Surveying; for Teachers and Students. 


Open to men and women. No entrance 
e examination required. Full Announce- 
ment sent on application. Address 
J. L. LOVE 
16 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


N.-S. SHALER, Chairman. 


University of Pennsylvania 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Term from July 5 to August 16. 


Instruction will be given in Architecture, 
Botany, Chemistry, English, French, German, 
Greek, History, Latin, Mathematics, Music, 
Pedagogy Physics, and Psychology. 

The S.mmer School is open to men and 
women without entrance examinations. 

For information, address Pror. ARTHUR 
H. QUINN, Director, College Hall, University 
Pof ennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Emerson College of Oratory 
PR ned ny Reg 2 A 5 


a TAN RENCE Bovrmwick, Dean 
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TEAGHERS AGENCIES 


FISHER *SS8255> AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PRO‘IPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


JAMES F, MeCULLOUGH _JEACHERS’ AGENCY mw CHICAGO Building. 


AND COLLEGE BUR 
eneE i... faandidntes phe oe "its influence in securing caine. 
NO is the time to register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. Membership 











now good untii close of season of 1906-7. Write for circular and blanks to-day. 
The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 
Epwarp Fickett, Prop., | Over 5,200 positions filled. 
Bow 8 Beacon St.. Boston. SEND) FOR MANUAL 





High Grade ~[L.DUCATORS’ 


XC HANG g in Demand Every 


.C.A.Bidg = Week of the Year 
A teed Me. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ® “c.sSnencon strect, Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™MTEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 120 eoyiston st. 


Recommends Teachers, Tators, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGreNCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Send for Special Cirtular on Free Registration. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


AGENCY - Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
THE N Cc | E N C E QURHAM, N. H,. General, Lewes: = and Practical Educators 


Teachers 101-B Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 

















CHICAGO, 17 €E. VAN BUREN ‘ST 17TH YEARE 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH Ave BOISE, IDAHO 








THE PHYSICAL TRAINING TEACHERS’ BUREAU *** iiciicra® i" | 


Wants and ATHLETIC C JACHES, Physical Directors, and Teachers to combine ath- 
Reco am2nds letic work with other branches, for positions in | 


the best schools and colleges. Established dave years. Our thirty-page booklet contains many 
suggestions for conducting physical training work. 





DO YOU WISH TO VISIT CALIFORNIA? & 

We desire to enroll a select list of teachers whose credentials will enable them to secure | 

certificates and fill good positions in California Write for particulars. Prominent lecturers 
contemplating a visit to the Pacific Coast should write us giving data 

THE CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ AGENCY AND LECTURE BUREAU 

Cor. Land Merced Streets, Fresno, California. | 


Some New Books. 

















Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
A Decade of Civic Development....... ....... Zueblin Univ. of Chicago Press,C hicagost. 25 
Lessons for Junior Uitizens ..... ........see.0. Hill Ginn & Cc 0. , Boston 
First Course in Physics.............c.sesseeeee Millikan . 
First Steps in Mental Growth..............++. Major The Mac mills an © ompany, N. _Y. ~ 
Days with Walt Whitman ..........6..+005-- - Carpenter ‘ 1.50 
On the Spanish Main ....... Jivedtissse «* Masotield “ “ és ‘“ 3.50 
Elements of Political Science. oe eeteeneeoes Leacock Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. —— 
The Parson’s Outlook..............0-.sceee -. Rees Longmans, Green & Co., N. Y. 1.60 
The Food Factor in Disease..... ......... ++. Hare “ “ * 10.00 
The Struggle for Self Government ............ Steffens McClure, Phillips & Co., ‘ 1.20 
The Life OF & Star... 25. cs cc cee scccce coccess Morris “ “ “ “ 1.50 
In Our Town .......+++ White 6 “ “ “ 1.50 
Citizenship and the Schools. Jenk Henry Holt & Co, ‘ 1.25 
Studies in American Trades-Unionism..Hol- lander & Barnett ‘ & 9-75 
Our Philippine Problem...... sod Catinad eredes'c Willis ‘ “ 150 
American POEMS. ........6--sceelecceesceeecees Ling pasion n Book C se af nid — 
A Friend of Marie Antoinette...........-..++. Barbey E. P. Dutton & Co. * 3.00 
The Intellectual Miss Lamb.............. «... Kin siey Century Company, “ “75 
The Voice of the Street..... .......eeeeeeeees Poole A.S. Barnes & Co. “ 1.50 
Huntington, Jr... .... ccseiveccescccecsveecerees Root F. A. Stokes Company, “ 1.50 
The Battles of Labor............cccceeseeeeees Wright G.W. Jacobs & Co., “ 1.00 
Vamrity Square... ... cece cece teeseccsewcerres Saltus Lip incott & Co, Phila hs 
A Short History of Freethought pbeeceseserees RobertsonG. P. Putnam’s Sons, > 6.00 








Educational Institutions _ | SHE NORMAL SCHOOL, Fircusure, Mase. 


both sexes. For catalogues address 


JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 
NORMAL SCHOOLS D  cacettiiarininthiae tele a inne aoe ee 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salen, Mass. | UNIVERSITY Write for Catalogues 


sexes. For catalogues address st Pri ce-List, 3 


J. ASBURY PITMAN. 
A I 
TATE on HORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, PUBLISHING? — ree 


both s. For catalogues eee 
Same the Principal, op * G. BOYDEN, ra M. ¢ om PR ny@ ah West 23d St. 
STA NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. « New York. « 
For women only. Especial attention is SSS 
called to the new course of Household Arts. | N. E. Dept. 120 Boylston St., Room 411 


—— address HENRY WHITTEMORE, | ———__ BOSTON, MASS 
eo C0 OOOO DED DB DA AEA ODOO™ 




















the Principal, 



































June 23, 1906 


THE MAGAZINES. 
—Following a custom of several 
years’ standing the June Chautau- 
quan is a special Civics number. The 
editors have been very fortunate in 


securing for this issue the authorita- 
tive and highly interesting papers 
which were read at the recent conven- 
tion of the American Civic Associa- 
tion held at Cleveland, Ohio. The ar- 
ticles are all by specialists and are 
upon a wide range of topics, interest- 
ing to all wide-awake citizens. Par- 
ticular attention must be called to the 
articles upon work among children. 
Graham Taylor’s “Social Settlements, 
and Their Work Among Children,’ 
“Ideas for Civic Education from the 
Juvenile City League,” by William C. 
Langdon, and “A System of Public 
Play grounds,” by Joseph Lee, give 
most interesting accounts of some of 
the most fascinating and important 
work being done in civic improve- 
ment. 








Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 


teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale bv druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 












T ake the Santa Fe, going 
to the N. E. A. convention 
in SanFrancisco.July 9-13, 
1906. 
Only line under one 
anagement, Chicago to 
California. 

It's the cool way in 
Summer. You travel a 
mile and more up in the 
eky through New Mexico 
and Arizona. 

It sthe picturesque way. 
You may see the Grand 
Canyon of Arizona. 

You may visit Southern 
California. 

You eat Harvey meals, 
the best in the West. 









































You travel on a safe 
road, a dustless road and 
a comfortable road. 

Special excursions on 
certain days, via Grand 
Canyon, personally con- 
ducted, 

The round-trip rate: 
Only $64.50 from Chicago 
—$59.50 from St. Louis— 
$52.00 from Kansas City. 
Tickets on sale June 25 
toJuly7,1906. Liberalstop- 
overs and return limits. 

Ask for N.E. A. folder 
and “To California Over 
the Santa Fe Trail.” 


Address; Passenger 

Dept., Atchison, To- 
ka &'Santa Fe Rail 

way, Chicago 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 
KEITH’S. ‘ 

Robert Hilliard, the most success- 
ful “legitimate” actor to appear in 
vaudeville, is to be the principal at- 
traction of a great show at Keith’s 
next week. Mr. Hilliard’s playlet, 
“As a Man Sows,” is an intensely 
dramatic short play. Art lovers will 
be pleased with the handsome and 
artistic series of plastic posings by 
the Seldoms. The surrounding show 
includes James F. Kelly and Annie 
O’Brien, in the comedy, “A Ginger 
Suap”’; Stuart Barnes, “the Chester- 
field” of monologue comedians; 
Caron and Herbert, eccentric 
comedy acrobats; Fields and 
Wooley, German comedians: Young 
American quintet, singers and 
daucers; the Valdings, trapese art- 
ists: LaDent, skilful comedy juggler, 
and John and Bertha Rich, in a 
comedy and singing specialty. ‘The 
l‘adettes will have an entire, new 
program of selections. 


-™ 
> 





In the June Political Science 
Quarterly, J. L. Warren: Woodville of 
New Orleans throws new light upon 
the motives which led to the consti- 
tutional amendment restricting 
negro suffrage. Mr. Woodville 
claims that to only a slight extent 
was the convention animated by a 
desire to eliminate the negro voter 
on account of his race; the better 
classes sought to eliminate the negro 
vote as ajstep toward the purifica- 
tion of state politics, and evidenced 
as great a desire to disfranchise the 
ignorant whites as the ignorant 
negroes. The latter part of the pro- 
gram was, however, thwarted by the 
professional politicians. 8. Morley 
Wickett contributes in the same 
issue an interesting account of the 
Canadian immigration into the 
Tnited States. In an article on 
“Party Conditions in England,’ Ed- 
ward Porritt describes the condi- 
tions underlying the recent Liberal 
victory. Other leading articles are 
“Ocean Freight Rates,” by Dr. J. 
Russell Smith. and “The Legal Posi- 
tion of the German Workman,” by 
Harbutt Dawson. James A. LeRoy, 
United States consul at Durango, 
Mexico, and formerly in the employ 
of the Philippine government, con- 
tributes a masterly critique of re- 
cent books on the Philippines. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 





AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


WARREN, OHIO, May 26, 1906. 
I reached here Friday morning. Ata meeting of the board Friday night the following 
people were elected to positions in the Warren city schools through your office: F. ©. Miller, 
$800; Ethe) Crandall, $725; Harriet E. Bird, 8500; Nellie B. Matthews, $500. Concerning other 


appointments about which we talked, we are undecided. I apprehend we shall find ourselves 


in need of some more teachers a little later. 
Very truly yours, C. E. CAREY, Sup’t. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





TEACHERS' 
, an Ce ee i Ome 6 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 CHICAGO 


BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y 


= BREWER 








MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY iioiucn,i2 coleges 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 


esses,for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager - - 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Our Twenty-first Year Book contains valuable information not only about this Agency but 
about schools in general. Sent free to any address. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 
New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, pubiie 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. Pratt, Manager. 
R. L. Myers & Co., 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU ser Co 


Harrisburg, Pa., 101 Market St. ; Denver, Colo., 1543 Glenarm St.; Atlanta, Ga., 12-16 Trinity Ave. 
One of the oldest.and best known Agencies in America. 


offer better opportu- 
nities for aspiring 
teachers than an 
other section. Foreleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENC 
has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 
before. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies = 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore.. 1200 Williams Ave. 
Washington, D. C., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col., 401 Cooper Bldg. San Francisco, Cal., 717 Market 8t. 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wash., 313 Rookery Bk. Los Angeles, Cal., 525 Stimson Bk. 


Schermerhorn tAcHERS Acer, 


3 E. 14th St., N. Y. 











The Teachers’ Agency, 











Oldest and best-known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, LEXINGTON, KY. 


Secures positions for Teachers in all parts of the United States. Teachers personally recom- 
mended. Many desirable openings on our 1906 list. 


Largest and best agency in the SOUTH. Fifth year. Write for free Booklet. 











Keep YourLisht- 
ning Rod Up: 


I. General Teachers 
Il. Commercial Teachers 
Ill. Business Employment 
Free Registration in all departments ; “no posi- 


tion no pay”; “a square deal” for candidate and 
employer. Write for blanks and information. 


THE KINSLEY BUREAU, 245 Broadway, New York 


NOVA SCOTIA 


A delightful three-weeks’ tour in July; 
another in August. Do not go the first time 





alone, but join one of my small, select parties, 
and you will see more, enjoy more, and have 
far better accommodations. An ideal vaca- 
tion at small cost. 


Prospectus on applicat ion, 


F. H. PALMER, Editor EDUCATION 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 












THE NEW CENTURY BUREAU 
We need competent teachers for excellent positions now on our list. Write to-day. 
" (Formerly Dixon Educational! Bureau.) 
Established 1880, 1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 











HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the 


confidence of teachers and employers because it confines 
itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We 
should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 


MANHATTAN BLDG. Drs Mornzgs, Iowa. 





aN ata anti tndappltbe os ssnRgsteme 
; ; We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
Winship 


; every part of the country. 
Teachers’ 
e 


29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
Agency ALVIN F. PEASE. 


WwM. F. JARVIS 
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The European Summer School 


SPEND YOUR VACATION iN 

We shall sail from New York June 20 by the S. S. Potsdam of the 
Holland-America Line and return to America about September 1. We 
TRAVEL shall visit France, Switzerland, Italy, Germany, and England. 
Ample time is planned for London, Paris, Milan, Venice, Florence, 
Rome, Naples. We shall see the best of Switzerland, visit Heidelberg and Cologne, take 
Steamer onthe Rhine. The time will not suffice to see all of Europe, but that of which you 

have read most and dreamed most is included. 
We shall have with us as leaders and lecturers a faculty of 
University men who will keep the standard of this Summer 
EDUCATION School quite the equal of our resident University summer 
schools. Among these will be Professor M. V. O’Shea of 
the University of Wisconsin, President Charles Eldred Shelton of Simpson College, Lorado 
Taft, the sculptor of Chicago, Dr. H. H. Powers of Boston, Dr. C. L. Babcock of Berlin, Pro- 
fessor T. L. Wright of Beloit College, Dr. George Allen of the University of Cincinnati. To 
visit the great cities of Europe under the guidance of such men adds deep significance toa 

trip of unbounded interest however pursued. 

The itinerary is leisurely and planned with the vacation 


period of recuperation, both physical and mental, in mind. 
RECREATION We shall see all that is quite worth while seeing in the 
cities we visit, but there will be no hurry or confusion. 
Programs and lectures will be optional, but plans are carefully laid to get a maximum of travel 
pleasure and profit with a minimum of strength. 
Such a vacation you cannot afford to miss. It may take sacrifice this year—and next; but the returns are inestimable. 
Write for particulars to the Journal of Education or to 


THE BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 201 Clarendon Street, Boston 














SUMMER PUBLICATIONS 


DESCRIPTIVE OF 


New England Scenery and Summer Resorts 


ISSUED BY BOSTON & MAINE RAILROAD 
DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS, FULLY ILLUSTRATED, AND CONTAINING VALUABLE MAPS 


All along Shore. Merrimack Valley. Among the Mountains. 
Lakes and Streams. Fish and Game Country. Central Massachusetts. 
Lake Sunapee. Vacation Days in Southern New Hampshire. 

Lake Memphremagog and About There. Hoosac Country and Deerfield Valley. 
The Valley of the Connecticut and Northern Vermont. 


Condensed Fish and Game Laws mailed free on request with Fishand Game Country. Any one of the above Publications sent on receipt 
of two cents in stamps. Resorts for the Vacationist (Hotel List), Excursion Ratesand Tours. Either of these booklets sent free. 


A COLORED BIRD’S-EYE VIEW 
From Mt. Washington or a Colored Bird’s-Eye View of Lake Winnipesaukee. 
Either of these will be sent on receipt of SIX CENTS IN STAMPS. 


PORTFOLIOS 


A Series of Beautiful Half-tone Reproductions of Photographs taken expressly for these works, illustrating New 
England Scenery, have been published under the following titles : 

New England Lakes. Seashore of New England. 
Rivers of New England, Mountains of New England. 
The Charles River to the Hudson. 

Picturesque New England (Historic — Miscellaneous.) 

Size of Illustrations, 4x 6Inches. Will be mailed upon receipt of six cents for each book. 

POST CARDS 
Set of twenty Post Cards reproducing typical New England Scenery in its natural colors, sent on receipt of 30 cents. 
Address: Passenger Department Boston & Maine R. R., Boston, Mass. 
D. J. FLANDERS, General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 
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OUR SCHOOL BOOK DEPARTMENT 
Has Filled Orders Promptly, Completely, 
Intelligently For Over Half a Century 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, 33-37 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK 





